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ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. 


BY ARBOR VITEH, ESQ. 


If the following pages should not be found to 
possess that interest for the public, which is re- 
quisite for their admission into your valuable 
journal; or if, being there published through 
your courtesy, they should not be favorably es- 
teemed by your judicious readers, the result would 
be extremely mortifying to my sensibility. And 
this, sir, would be the effect, not so much of 
wounded pride, for a modest estimate of my own 
talents has ever been one of my characteristic 
distinctions ; but of disappointment in my efforts 
to aid in the culture and development of the 
most lovely of Earth's productions, the spring 
buds and blossoms of womankind. 

No other motive, indeed, could have prevailed 
with me to enter the field of literature, at my 
period of life, unskilled as I am in what may be 
called the science and art of mental horticulture. 
But I have been persuaded by the solicitations 
of friends, that a long and intimate acquaintance 
with polite society, as well in foreign capitals 
and courts, as in the circles of our own country, 
joined to my habitual association with, devotion 
to, and study of, the most fascinating of the other 
sex, has fitted me, in a peculiar manner, to im- 
part useful advice to the young sisterhood, now 
entering upoh the untried scenes of the world. 
Iam solicitous to repay, in the only way now 
left to me, some part of the obligations I owe to 
their predecessors ; and if the performance should 
not correspond to the expectations of those who 
have encouraged the attempt, I trust to meet 
with some indulgence, not only on account of 
my laudable design, but in consideration of my 
having foregone the accustomed aids of natural 
grace and elocution, which contribute so much 
to the charm of polished conversation, and which 
I have been accounted to possess to an enviable 
degree. 

The young lady who makes her debut in the 
world of fashion and of pleasure, is generally 
occupied with one, or both, of two great objects— 
to wit—to secure the admiration and homage of 
our sex, and to form an advantageous alliance with 
some favored suitor, before the close of her day 
of triumph. Very few succeed in attaining both 
the glittering prize, and the substantial reward, 
of feminine ambition. Too many, alas! fail to 
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make sure of either: but, like the unlucky sports- 
man, who fires right and left to no purpose at 
the retreating covey, she is left to deplore the 
lavish expenditure of caps and powder, without 
the satisfaction of displaying a single feather of 
the birds so long and anxiously pursued. Some, 
indeed, convert themselves into human revolvers, 
and go off, in rapid succession, with random 
shots at every point in the compass: but, not- 
withstanding much noise and smoke, the aim of 
these weapons is too unsteady, and their range 
too short, to be effective, without the help of ex- 
traordinary accident. 

I have already remarked, that few are so for- 
tunate as to attain both of the great aims of fe- 
male ambition. She, who is followed and courted 
by a multitude of admirers, is not often to be 
envied in her choice of a protector for life. There 
is much wisdom in proverbs. We are told by 
the highest authority, that the race is not always 
to the swift: and we are often reminded of the 
homely illustration, the heroine of which, after 
fastidiously rejecting all the straight canes in the 
forest, is at last obliged to be content with a 
crooked stick, picked up at the end of it. 

And there are causes obvious enough, which 
conduce to this result. The love of admiration 
is an appetite which grows by indulgence, and 
which, like other morbid appetites, seeks gratifi- 
cation, rather in the quantity, than the quality of 
its food. The belle of the day is invariably sur- 
rounded by a crowd of fops and flatterers, whose 
only chance of attracting notice is to flourish in 
the sphere which her presence illumines. The 
rules of social intercourse oblige her to receive 
them civilly: while policy and convenience 
prompt her to encourage them by particular 
marks of favor and condescension. They are 
useful—these exquisites—in their way. They 
can handle a fan, or a bouquet—they can regis- 
ter engagements for the quadrille—select a box 
at the opera—have a pretty taste in jewelry and 
costly books—and sometimes sport fine horses in 
a new-fangled and dashing equipage. Some 
can trill opera airs melodiously from beneath a 
well-dyed moustache: and many more are skil- 
ful in the foreign dances, which display to such 
advantage the voluptuous elegance of form. 

Now it seldom happens that a young man of 
solid merit is distinguished for his proficiency in 
these arts of the petit maitre. Some possess such 
happy quickness and versatility as to acquire a 
competent share of graces and accomplishments, 
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without sacrificing the more important objects of 
manly pursuit. But these are few in number : and 
even they cannot afford to waste day after day, in 
dancing attendance upon female caprice, and 
offering fresh incense at the shrine of female 
vanity. By far the greater part of those who 
are destined to future usefulness and honor, are 
eclipsed in the salon by the ephemeral butterflies 
of fashion. The reigning beauty, who must con- 
trive to bestow a smile, a word, or a playful tap 
of her fan, upon each of half a hundred admi- 
rers, has not time to discover and appreciate the 
real worth of the two or three, who are alone 
worth knowing. They have gold enough to fur- 
nish out a myriad of their rivals: but it is not 
wrought into the tasteful and fantastic shapes, 
which the eye of beauty loves to rest upon. 

Lost in a crowd of competitors whom they 
despise—perhaps mortified by the sense of de- 
feat—they return, with increased zeal, to laber 
and to study. In time, they meet with more 
congenial spirits—women who, in the absence of 
beauty and wealth, and of the frivolous crowd 
which these attract, have developed the higher 
qualities of their nature, acquired a just estimate 
of themselves and others, and become fit for the 
companionship of intelligent aad high-minded 
men. And thus it turns out, that the belle of 
many seasons, admonished by her mirror that she 
has already passed from the spring time of life 
into its summer, bestows herself reluctantly upon 
some veteran dangler, whom she has twenty 
times rejected : while the true prizes of the mat- 
rimonial scheme fall to the lot of their less bril- 
liant contemporaries. 

My fair readers cannot fail to understand the 
lesson I would teach. If they prefer solid hap- 
piness to short-lived triumph—if they desire, as 
a husband, the man of worth and character, rath- 
er than the well-bred and agreeable coxcomb— 
they must sacrifice the homage of the many for 
the respect of the few,—must be content with 
less flattery, and truer worship. 

So much by way of general admonition: a few 
particulars occur to me, as worthy of notice in 
detail. 

I need not dwell on the importance of mental 
improvement. The subject has been so often 
and so well discussed, that every body yields a 
ready assent to the claims of its advocates, al- 
though every body does not act up to the convic- 
tions so expressed. A large proportion of pa- 
rents are much more solicitous on the score of 
accomplishments, than of mental discipline and 
useful acquirement. Professors, (for there are 
no teachers now-a-days,) of music, vocal and in- 
strumental, of dancing, and other ornamental 
arts, take precedence of all other instructors. 
Next in rank are the lecturers on mineralogy and 








metaphysics, botany and political economy, anat- 
omy, hydrostatics, natural history, and the En- 
cyclopedia in general. After these, come the 
masters of languages, ancient and modern, the 
mother tongue excepted: and so much is the 
young mind engrossed with the greater studies, 
that it seldom has room for more French and 
Italian, than will suffice to carry them through 
a chanson or a bravura. As to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, to say nothing of needlework 
and other domestic knowledge, they are obsolete 
branches : if learned at all, they are either pick- 
ed up by chance, or forced upon the pupil in 
after life by that stern monitress, Necessity. 

But we will suppose the education comple- 
ted—our young ladies can repeat Racine or 
Dante, with more than French volubility, more 
than Italian softness—they have revolved through 
the whole circle of the sciences, and gathered a 
great many hard words in their orbit ; more than 
all, they can dance, sing and play with an ex- 
cellence surpassing the most sanguine hopes of 
their respected parents. 

Accomplishments are very desirable things to 
possess: a word or two upon the use of them. 

The legitimate use of accomplishments, (so 
far as others are concerned,) is to contribute to 
the entertainment of festive or social assemblies. 
For this reason, the subjects chosen for their dis- 
play, ought to be such as the majority, at least, 
of the company can understand and enjoy. A 
discourse on astronomy, or a lesson in crewel 
work, would doubtless be highly interesting to 
some individuals, who might be found at a large 
party. But it will not be denied, that either of 
these would be an intolerable bore to the rest of 
the company, ignorant of, and indifferent to, the 
subject under discussion. And it seems obvious 
that the same rule may very justly be applied to 
the exercise of musical and other talents, under 
the same circumstances. Some part of the au- 
ditory will, probably, be qualified, by means of an 
educated ear, to appreciate the refined and elabo- 
rate music of the German and Italian schools— 
to admire the artistic skill, and the physical pow- 
er, which enable the fair vocalist to overcome 
the studied difficulties of the opera—vibrating for 
five minutes, like a hovering hawk, over the trem- 
bling heads of two innocent notes, and anon leap- 
ing, like Byron’s live thunder, 


‘*From peak to peak, the rattling crags among !” 


Many more will affect to be enchanted, because 
they would fain be esteemed amateurs. “ Bra- 
va”—* bravissima”—may resound on all sides, 
as the ‘“‘hear—hear!” and the “great applause,” 
are thrown in by the friends of a candidate, when 
he harangues at the hustings. Of course, no 
signs or sounds of discontent will be seen or 
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heard. But, after all, the great mass of listen- 
ers hear with more patience than pleasure. They 
do not comprehend, and their sympathies are un- 
touched. The highest triumph of song is, at the 
same time, to charm the senses, and subdue the 
heart. To this end poetic sentiment, pathos, 
and natural feeling, must unite with the power 
of melody. And if the words be those of an 
unknown tongue—or a flat and insipid transla- 
tion of some foreign rhapsody—if the music be 
of that artificial character, which requires for its 
enjoyment a particular study, training, and ac- 
quired taste—the performance must fail of its 
due effect upon most of those for whom it is in- 
tended. Nor is it unworthy of remark, that those, 
who are capable of appreciating. are most likely 
to be fastidious critics, even in their own despite. 
They have heard much of this kind of music— 
they are familiar with the style and manner, the 
execution and expression, of the signoras who 
have conferred celebrity on the favorite airs of 
the opera. They cannot choose but remember 
Madame Bishop and Tedesco, and the compari- 
son will scarcely be advantageous to their imita- 
tors in society. Perhaps, if the critic be very 
good natured, the opinion may be suppressed : 
but the desire of showing off one’s taste and judg- 
mentis very seducing ; and if the critic chance to 
have a singing niece or daughter, or happen to 
be a rival herself—the temptation to detract is 
irresistible. 

Let me not be understood as proscribing all 
the music of continental Europe. Perhaps no 
nation is without its share of music, whose 
power will be every where felt and acknowledged. 
And, certainly, this must be true, in an eminent 
degree, of those countries where it has been so 
highly cultivated. English composers have often 
transplanted and naturalized the flowers of for- 
eign melody, and fed them with waters from the 
‘*well of English undefiled :” nor can our obli- 
gations be denied, until we forget “ Away with 
Melancholy,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “Hope 
told a Flattering Tale,” ““Moore’s National Melo- 
dies,” and the thousand rich exotics that we have 
borrowed from Italy, and elsewhere, and taught 
to flourish on ourown soil. On the other hand, 
the wild beauty and tenderness of the Scottish 
muse was recognized by Beethoven, the great 
master of Germany: and he did not disdain to 
employ his genius, in reducing her unwritten mel- 
odies to the printed score, and adding the finish 
of consummate art to the unstudied grace of na- 
ture. Letusthen be neither ungrateful debtors, nor 
servile dependants. Let us cherish the music of 
our ancestors, Scotch, Irish, English—aye, and 
Welsh also, for though little known to us, they 
are near of kin. From these sources we derive 
our laws, our customs, our manners, and our lit- 





erature; with all of which, and especially the 
last, our taste for melody has been transmitted, 
in intimate connexion. Let us adopt whatever 
we find good in the lays of other lands—what- 
ever wakes “the soul of music” within us, and 
appeals with true eloquence to the heart—not 
those laborious efforts of skill which convert the 
human voice into a mere organ of sound, and 
simply astonish us, by the marvellous extent, to 
which they can task the powers of the instrument. 
The criterion—the touchstone—is at hand. Mo- 
liere, it is said, always read his comedies to his 
housekeeper, and augured the success or failure 
of particular scenes, from the sympathy or in- 
difference of the old woman. We may resort 
to a standard, somewhat higher indeed, but not 
dissimilar. Whatever is acceptable to the great 
body of educated people—whether educated by 
books, or by intercourse with others—whatever 
moves their sympathy, and attracts their liking — 
is almost sure to possess real merit, and to be 
enjoyed even by the most refined amateur. And 
on the contrary, those songs, which are com- 
mended only by technical critics, professional 
musicians, and travelled pretenders to science 
and bon ton—however well they may be received 
by the select few—will be little admired by the 
untaught multitude, a multitude embracing by 
far the larger portion of our families, friends and 
intimate acquaintance. 

What has been said upon the subject of sing- 
ing might be repeated, to some extent, in rela- 
tion to instrumental music. It must be admitted, 
however, that the tendency, in this direction, is 
much weaker. To master the complicated and 
rapid passages of Herz, Czerny and the other gen- 
tlemen with crooked names, requires an amount 
of severe and long continued practice, which 
discourages most pupils. And I am not sure, 
but their industry needs to be stimulated, quite as 
much as their taste to be corrected. ‘The bestin- 
strumental music is unquestionably to be found in 
the compositions of Italy, Germany and France. 
With a few exceptions, in the English school, 
we have no other. For the most part, young 
ladies rest satisfied with the achievement of light 
waltzes, polkas and the like: pleasant trifles 
enough, but not comparable to the rich varia- 
tions, spirited overtures, and full concertos of the 
same schools. Perhaps I may be met here with 
my own objection—that these pieces would not 
be relished by the majority, whom I have chosen 
as critics. But I am persuaded that many se- 
lections could be made, which would favorably 
impress even the untutored ear, and become pop- 
ular, as soon as they were known, 

The dance! “Lightly tread! ’tis hallowed 
ground.” I almostwish [had notstepped into it, 
for I am by no means sure of my footing, and am 
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somewhat apprehensive that I may be compelled 
to “walk Spanish.” There are difficulties on 
all sides. It is clear, we can never go back to 
the Highland Fling, the Strathespey, or the Irish 
Planxty. We should be as little at home in 
them, as if we had got into the plate armor of 
Froissart, or the ruffs and farthingales of queen 
Bess. Nay, even more recent fashions are long 
since obsolete. Where be now the country 
dance (contre-danse), the Minuet de la cour and 
the Gavotte de Vestris? Vanished—all vanished ! 
Even the cotillon, stigmatised by the Spectator 
as an outlandish and indecent exhibition, has 
survived the reproach of its youth, and acquired 
a respectable character, as it grew too old for the 
times. The quadrille has suceceeded—the waltz— 
the mazurka—the polka—the redowa—and what 
new figure may be in the ascendant, when these 
pages shall have attained the dignity of print, no 
man, or woman, can foretell. It is impossible 
to pronounce with confidence on the politics of 
France, the shape of a bonnet, the tie of a cravat, 
orthe cut of acaper, longer than twenty-four hours 
after the last steamer has been telegraphed. 
Such being the tumultuous agitations of this class 
of public affairs, I may well be excused from at- 
tempting to lay down any specific laws for the 
dance. There is a general principle, however, 
which should be of universal application, and of 
lasting influence, through every change of fashion. 

Dancing is said to be the poetry of motion. 
Like other poetry, it is capable of portraying a 
great variety of feelings, some of which might 
perhaps be omitted, with no great detriment to 
the public morals. The peasant’s rejoicing at 
May Day or Harvest Home—the stern and sav- 
age hate of the Indian brave on his war path— 
the innocent and frolic glee of childhood—the 
voluptuous abandon of Eastern dancing girls— 
all these, and a hundred other feelings, find ready 
and forcible expression in the dance. Its char- 
acter and expression, therefore, are the things to 
be determined : and upon these depend the ques- 
tion of its propriety. If a young lady finds, 
either in her own consciousness, or in her obser- 
vation of others, that a fashionable dance calls 
up any thought or feeling, which she would blush 
to acknowledge, for her at least that dance is 
improper. Nor will she act unwisely, if, even 
without such experience of her own, she yields 
to the objections or the prejudices of those, whose 
interest in her confers the right to advise. It is 
better to forego pleasure and admiration, than to 
purchase them at the cost of even the least por- 
tion of the respect which is her due. What is 
innocent in itself may become odious through 
the license of others, and deserve to be shunned 
no less, than if the vice had beeninherent. These 
suggestions leave a wide margin, as the mer- 





chants say, for the exercise of individual discre- 
tion. That discretion must necessarily attach 
to every question of morality and propriety : to 
none more especially, than to one which turns 
upon considerations of delicacy, and in which 
the consciousness, upon which it depends, cannot 
be delegated to another person. 

The conversation and demeanor of a young 
lady, more than all other things, determine the 
figure which she is to make in society, and the 
place she is to fill. And, here, the two great re- 
quisites are modesty and simplicity: by the lat- 
ter of which qualities is meant the absence of all 
affectation. The first entrance into company is 
generally accompanied by a certain degree of 
timidity andembarrassment. To disguise these, 
the fair debutante often indulges in some little ar- 
tifice, some trick of manner, which in no long 
time grows into a confirmed habit, and contin- 
ues through life. One hasa lisp, another a min- 
cing gait; a third fingers her jewelry, or her 
neck-dress, and a fourth is perpetually arranging 
curls that are absolutely faultless. Some, more 
deliberately artful, affect characters that are 
thought attractive. The romantic class is al- 
most extinct. Shepherdesses and heroines be- 
long to the last century, er, at the latest, to the 
generation which has preceded us. Since the 
days of Cherubina, we have not known a damsel 
worthy to tread the vale of Tempe, or the passes 
of the Pyrenees. But there are other follies ex- 
tant. Flavia studies wit and sarcasm—delights in 
satire and repartee: almost daily she loses a 
friend, or makes an enemy, and gains nothing 
but a reputation for rudeness and malice, which 
she does not altogether deserve. 

Ellen, on the contrary, is gentle and timid in 
the extreme: her tones are soft, her manner al- 
ways placid and subdued : her eyes never spar- 
kle—no emotion finds expression in them, save 
a humid sensibility—and she would be entirely 
irresistible, if she were not perfectly insipid. 

Priscilla is a girl of spirit, (what the cockneys 
call “a fast lady.”) She despises prudery. 
Above the silly prejudices of her sex, she loves 
the reputation of an esprit fort, and ventures 
boldly upon topics and expressions, that are usu- 
sually reckoned among the propria gue maribus. 
She glories in calling a spade a spade— 


“ In fair and open dealing where’s the shame? 
What Nature dares to give, she dares to name.” 


This humor, as it is the most disgusting, is 
fortunately the most uncommon, of affectations. 
It has its source in a depraved fancy, and cor- 
rupted feelings—and their pitiable possessor is 
sure to find herself avoided, in the end, for the 
very qualities, which attracted on first acquaint- 
ance. Most young men are willing enough to be 
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amused for an hour or two, by the piquant fa- 
miliarity of a young lady who “has no false 
shame:” but, just in proportion as she sinks in 
their respect, she loses the true magnetic influ- 
ence that belongs to woman, and the repulsive 
force of aversion takes its place. 

Other masqueraders are to be seen, in endless 
variety. Here is a specimen of innocent play- 
fulness, whose face wears an invariable smile, 
and whose tongue utters incessant nonsense— 
there a learned lady, profoundly read in philoso- 
phy and the sciences, or at least addicted to belles 
lettres and periodicals, perhaps a contributor— 
this is a Di Vernon, with no greater abatement 
of her beauty and talent than we might reason- 
bly expect—and that, an interesting invalid, who 
has begun by feigning to be nervous and fragile, 
and will probably end by becoming so. Pass a 
season in any large city—throw yourself into the 
current of gay life—and your own observation 
will far exceed my imperfect descriptions. 

Every affectation is a blemish. Patches and 
paint recommend a face to no one, whose taste 
is not sadly vitiated. A woman may be hand- 
some through all such disguises: and she may 
be fascinating, in spite of foibles and caprices. 
But they add nothing to her merit, or her power 
to please. They may be sometimes diverting, 
but the laugh is too much at her expense. If I 
had but one word to say to my fair readers, by 
way of maxim, it should be this—* Be natural— 
be yourselves! Correct your faults, if you can: 
but at all events, appear just what you really are, 
and_ never affect to be any body else.” 

Few things are more important than a modest 
dignity of deportment in public. The exuber- 
ance of youthful spirits, and the excitement of 
the ball, or the theatre, too often betray the 
thoughtless into noisy levity, which disturbs their 
neighbors and provokes invidious remark. But 
this is not the worst. Sometimes we see super- 
added a bold spirit of coquetry, which, mista- 
king notoriety for admiration, sets at naught the 
laws of decorum; sometimes an arrogance, which 
seeks to display its fancied superiority, by disre- 
garding the rules of common politeness. La- 
dies of this turn of mind become restless and at- 
titudinize—talk and laugh loudly—make a liberal 
use of lorgnettes—utter audible criticisms on 
those whom they deem their inferiors—transgress 
the regulations of the place—and manifest, in 
every way, a contempt for the rights, the con- 
venience, and the feelings, of other people. 

Such airs are conspicuous among the new fash- 
ionables: those, who have just effected a lodg- 
ment on the outer edge of “the upper crust,” 
and are striving to work their way into more no- 
ticeable positions. ‘They may be observed, too, 
not unfrequently, in some of the provincial gen- 


try, who know little of the world, beyond the 
contracted circle of their own local influence 
and reputation; and who presume on the faded 
lustre of aristocratic names, which half the peo- 
ple around them have long since forgotten. Thus 
do extremes meet: and the mushroom celebri- 
ties of to-day shoot up alongside of suckers from 
the decaying roots of the old fathers of the forest. 

True elegance of manner, no matter how ani- 
mated, is never boisterous. It does not challenge 
the eye and ear of the multitude. Its very es- 
sence is a quiet self-possession, a graceful ease, 
joined to a considerate respect for others; which 
nothing would so much disturb, as the conscious- 
ness of having unduly attracted the public gaze. 
The opposite feeling properly belongs to the he- 
roines of the stage: whose hard lot obliges them 
to the public display of their talents and charms, 
and compels them to labor for the applause of 
the audience, to whom they look for their daily 
bread. Far from the daughters of Virginia be 
the reproach, which the caustic pen of an Eng- 
lish satirist inflicted upon his countrywomen a 
hundred years since— 


“ Britannia’s daughters, much more fair than nice, 
Too fond of admiration, lose their price : 

Worn in the public eye, give cheap delight 

To throngs, and tarnish to the sated sight.” 


A wise admonition! too little heard or heeded, 
either at that day, or in this. Yes! the true 
sphere of woman is athome. There her love- 
liness is pure, bright, and unfading. There her 
presence fills the dwelling, however humble, with 
light and happiness, and the hearts of the dwel- 
lers therein with joy, and gratitude, and love. 
There is she most highly honored and beloved. 
There will she be sought and admired, wooed 
and won, by him who is worthiest of her affec- 
tion and her trust. 

And now, dear young ladies, as your sincere 
friend and servant prepares to make his bow and 
take his leave, he feels an uncomfortable doubt 
as to the impression which he may leave behind. 
On the one hand, his self love, (fed by the con- 
sciousness of good intentions,) prompts the hope 
that you may discover some tincture of sound 
sense, and wholesome counsel, in his desultory 
lecture. On the other, he is not without appre- 
hension, that his departure may be felt as a re- 
lief from the penance of constrained politeness, 
and that a repetition of his visit may be less de- 
sired, than that of some younger and more agree- 
able acquaintance. However this shall be, he 
prays that you will remember him with indul- 
gence, if you deign to remember him at all; and 





with the most earnest wishes for your health, 
happiness, and honor, he bids you all farewell. 
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THE BAPTISMAL OF DEATH. 


Mr. Epitor :—Being on a visit, Jast Autumn, to one of 
the most beautiful and pleasant cities of New England, the 
residence of ‘** Amiz,” I availed myself of the opportunity 
to pay my respects toher. Hitherto, her retiring modesty, 
not to say extreme diffidence, has kept her from becoming 
as widely and favorably known as the purity of her private 
character and the excellence of her writings, some of 
which have occasionally appeared in print, will, I think, be 
found fully to justify. Having recently (in fulfilment of a 
promise made at the time I called,) been honored with 
copies of two or three of her pieces, “selected (as she 
observes in her note inclosing them,) from a heterogeneous 
mass of unpublished papers, not from any favoritism, but 
as a specimen of the whole,” | have thought | could not do 
better than offer one of them for publication in the Mes- 
senger. She adds: ‘‘! would hardly dare subject articles 
to your particular notice, were it not that you have seen 
and kindly commended those written long since, when | 
was even less able than at present, to express the manifold 
thoughts, rushing through my mind, swiftly, silently— 
changing ever, like clouds in the twilight heaven. I have 
written much during the past year, yet little to which the 
gay world would listen ; for the music that echoes from the 
‘ sanctuary of sorrow,’ is too dirge-like for the happy and 
light-hearted.” The allusion here is to the loss of a brother 
and two sisters, all of whom died within a short time of 
each other. 


But let the following lines speak for themselves. The 
appeal, 1 am confident, will not be in vain. 
K. 
Washington, D. C. 


Oh! Mother, I had a sweet, sweet dream, 
When you laid me to rest last night— 

I but lost your dark eye’s loving beam, 
For a purer, a holier light. 

I thought | wandered to gather flowers, 
In the woods where I often stray, 

Where the merry sunbeams in golden showers, 
O’er the glossy, dark leaves play ;— 

But it looked as if a radiant glow 
To every thing was given, 

Sweeter than all we here may know— 
Like what we dream of Heaven! 

The air, as a mirror, seemed to fling 
A form where each light breeze play’d,— 

Till | almost thought | saw its wing 
Go flitting through the shade. 

And the trees above their branches threw, 
As the holy light swept down, 

Till each had won from the realms of blue, 
A glittering silvery crown. 

And I thought as the flowers their perfumes shed 
So silently and sweet, 

Of the holy oil with which you said 
They bathed the Savior’s feet! 

I sat by a stream, flowing calm and still, 
And a garland of fair buds twined, 

While the oriole’s song, with a music-thrill, 
Trembled out upon the wind. 





And as | bent o’er the mossy side, 
Something softly breathed my name, 

And it echoed sweet o’er the sunny tide, 
As if up through the blue it came. 

1 know not why, yet the swift tears flowed 
O’er the waves, thro’ my golden curls, 

But beneath the waters they blert and glowed, 
Like a wreath of living pearls! 

And richer the music upward stole, 
Till an angel form appeared— 

And a thrilling joy swept o’er my soul, 
For oh! | nothing feared. 

And the Angel breathed as he took my hand,— 
“Thou art happy, and gay, and free, 

And I’ve come with a gift from a holy Land, 
That thou ever thus may be !— 

There’s many a shade with earth’s brightness blent, 
Too dark for thy sunny eye, 

And I with a power divine am sent 
That they pass thee harmless by.” 

Then he led me down thro’ the crystal stream, 
Till the pure waves kiss’d my brow, 

And trembling above with a sparkling gleam, 
As he whispered, ** safe art thou!” 

And rainbows of glory were arching bright, 
From the streamlet to the sky, 

And seraphs there seemed borne in light 
To their happy home on high— 

And | softly slipp’d from the sacred stream, 
In joy with my Angel guide,— 

But, | woke, to find it all a dream, 
And you smiling at my side. 

*T was a bright, a joyous summer-day, 
And the child was in the wood— 

The sunbeams and zephyrs were out at play, 
To gladden the solitude. 

Down the dreamy shadows the rich light broke, 
In streams of flowing gold, 

And the air was hush’d, tho’ the light breeze spoke 
And in music its gladness told. 

The sweet child in joy thro’ the wild-wood glanced 
All merrily along, 

And the dewy flowers with her light feet danced, 
To the wild bird’s echoing song, 

She gathered rich blossoms as on she sped, 
But a whisper broke on her ear, 

And she passed with a lighter, a holier tread, 
Where a stream rushed calm and clear. 

On the mossy bank, with a dreary air, 
She softly bent the knee, 

And a sacred hush, like a worldless prayer, 
Swept o’er the waters free— 

’Neath the weight of holiness she thrilled, 
And in thought-like silence wept, 

And her tears like dew o’er flowers distilled, 
In her eye’s clear sunlight slept. 

The violet’s breath came sweetly round, 
And the waters murmured by, 

Till whispering echoes wreathed each sound 
To seraph-minstrelsy ! 

Farther she knelt o’er the bank’s green side, 
Sweeter rose the stream’s soft flow, 

And each lily that waved above the tide, 
Seemed an angel’s wing below !— 

The blue waves played with her curls of gold, 
And kissed away her breath— 

She pass’d to a Land of light untold, 
From the Baptismal of Death ! 


AMIE. 
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GOV. McDOWELL’S SPEECH. 


The greatest speech of these latter days, is 
that just delivered in Congress by Gov. McDow- 
ell. Governor McDowell we style him, after the 
fond and somewhat proud fashion we have in 
Virginia of continuing this designation to all who 
have once presided over the State, even after 
they have acquired for themselves national rank— 
thus claiming for ourselves the lustre of their ce- 
lebrity, and perhaps intimating that there is no 
dignity superior to that of the chief magistracy of 
the Old Dominion. 

The transcendent character of this effort has 
been established beyond the reach of criticism. 
Never have we read such unmitigated plaudits 
as have filled all our papers. The Washington 
correspondents seem to be almost insane. “It 
is the greatest speech of the season—it is the 
greatest ever delivered in either house of Con- 
gress—or any where else !—it is the greatest in 
the English language—it has the power of Chat- 
ham, the point of Sheridan, the polish of Addi- 
son, the patriotism of Henry! !” &c., &c. 

Now what does all this mean? Why, that 
the speech must be all this and more too if pos- 
sible, to account for its having produced in the 
Hall of Representatives, a sensation, an excite- 
ment, a bouleversement, without a parallel in the 
history of American deliberative eloquence, and 
not surpassed by any thing which we have an 
account of, as happening elsewhere in ancient or 
modern times. An eye-witness, (a member of 
Congress,) thus describes the scene : 

“To-day the House went into Committee of 
the Whole on the State of the Union on the Post 
Office Appropriation Bill, and Mr. Turner hav- 
ing made a speech against the Southern Address, 
the floor was taken by Gov. McDowell, for a 
speech upon the question of a State government 
for California. At the conclusion of his hour, 
the House, with one accord, called on him to 
proceed, and he continued to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Committee for three-fourths of an 
hour longer, in delivering perhaps the most elo- 
quent and effective speech ever delivered in the 
Representatives’ Hall. Many members were in 
tears, and among them the Speaker of the House, 
(Mr. Winthrop,) more than once during the de- 
livery of his speech. For a quarter of an hour 
after he had concluded, so great was the sensa- 
tion in the Hall, that no business was done. .... 

...“T never in my life heard such a speech as 
that of Gov. McDowell. ‘I will not attempt to 
describe it,’ Mr. , a whig member, remark- 
ed to me at its conclusion, when his face was still 
wet with tears,” &c. &c. 











Another writer speaks of the House as dis- 
solved in tears. 

General attention from the lower House of the 
American Congress, to its speakers, is, we are 
sorry to say, an unusual compliment, and an elo- 
quentspeaker who addressed the house some days 
before Mr. McDowell, thought it incumbent on 
him to pause in his remarks, and return his thanks 
for it; to suspend the hour rule, was to shew 
that they were in a transport—but to be dissolv- 
ed in tears! The lower House dissolved in 
tears! ‘“ Think of that, Master Brook, think of 
that!’? We have seen men shed tears inchurch, 
and sometimes in the jury box, but in a legisla- 
tive body, never. We confess that we would 
have been hardly as much surprised to hear that 
the American Union had been dissolved into its 
integers, as we were to hear that the American 
Congress was dissolved in tears. The cool New 
Englander—the haughty South Carolinian—the 
Texan Ranger from his ranche—the atra-bilious 
Mississippian—the rough roarer from Arkansas, 
blistering with their pearly drops the Congres- 
sional documents on the desks before them! 
Well, it proves that our people have hearts, and 
hearts in the right place ; of which we never had 
any doubt,—and it proves another thing too, 
which many had begun to doubt, viz: that true 
eloquence is a reality, even in modern times. 
The face of society has changed so completely, 
that some are beginning to imagine that the heart 
of man hasehanged too. Chivalry has certainly 
gone, and Royalty seems to be going, and some 
talk as if Poetry was a humbug, and Eloquence 
a tradition—that because Macaulay writes such 
splendid prose, there is no room for Poetry—and 
because our most successful stump speakers min- 
gle in equal parts conversational argument, point- 
ed anecdote, and florid declamation, that there is 
no height above for the orator—that Demosthe- 
nes, and Chatham, and Henry, if they could 
speak to an audience in the 19th century, would 
be obliged to curve in the swoop of their wings. 
But not so—man is in body, mind and moral na- 
ture, the same being that God made him at first, 
and ever will be. It is true, that men have not 
of late been much stirred by true eloquence, but 
it is because we have not had the orators to do it. 
The harp is silent as well when no master hand 
sweeps the chords, as when the chords are bro- 
ken. But ever and anon, we have something to 
keep us from yielding to the melancholy convic- 
tion that the divine art of eloquence is gone. 
This speech is an unimpeachable witness upon 
the point just now. 

Nor is the notion which we are combatting 
merely a false speculation. It is hurtful in prac- 
tice. Let men have low, creeping ideas of elo- 
quence as an art, and our public speakers will 
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rapidly deteriorate. What the present style of 
popular speaking is, we have briefly indicated al- 
ready ; and if this is to be held up as the best 
and most effective style, our young men will 
presently come to look upon any thing beyond as 
unreal, fantastic and unbecoming—ill suited to 
present affairs as the subtleties of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. Colleges will yield to the pressure, and the 
studies which have for their object the cultiva- 
tion of some of the highest powers of the mind, 
together with the taste, and the power of ex- 
pression, will be set aside-as not sufficiently prac- 
tical. But let it be understood that while clever, 
effective popular speaking has its place, its merit 
and its reward, there is a something above this, 
that there is a mens divinior atque 0s magna so- 
naturum, and we shall see our men of real power, 
striving for this real eloquence, and not as now, 
purposely under speaking themselves, from a sup- 
posed necessity of meeting the requirements of 
the age. 

If any thing can contribute to this change of 
opinion and practice, we think Gov. McDowell’s 
speech is likely to do it; as well by presenting a 
specimen of real eloquence, as by showing that 
such eloquence will be appreciated and duly 
honored, as much now as it would have been at 
any former time. 

Nor let it be supposed that there was any thing 
special or accidental connected with this speech, 
which will go any distance in accounting for its 
marvellous effects. The subject was certainly a 
momentous one. There never was agreat speech 
delivered upon any other than a great subject, as 
from the nature of the case there never could be. 
Hercules himself could put forth no more strength 
than another man in lifting up a pin. The sub- 
ject was surely great, but other distinguished 
speakers had spoken upon it, and by their efforts 
had gained great praise in the papers and else- 
where ; but we observe of them all, that when 
the Speaker’s hammer fell, they were allowed to 
take theirseats. By-the-bye, the greatest speech 
before Mr. McDowell’s in point of time, and the 
next after it in celebrity, was delivered by Mr. 
Preston of Montgomery. Mr. Preston is a near 
kinsman, (first cousin we believe,) of Mr. Mc- 
Dowell. The Senator from Missouri, who speaks 
as Achilles fought, is his brother-in-law ; and 
William C. Preston, the champion of South 
Carolina in her time of need, and still her pride, 
though borne down by affliction, is by a complex 
relationship, his brother-in-law and cousin. The 
family relationship between these distinguished 
speakers is a curious coincidence worth noting. 
Nor is the applause which has rung through our 
land the outcry of a party cheering a successful 
partisan effort. No reliance can ever be put upon 
a party estimate. If you will exhibit to the gaze 





of men their cherished idols, even a silversmith’s 
harangue is enough to make them cry out for the 
space of two hours, “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” But Gov. McDowell's speech was 
not made to a party, nor is it extolled by the one 
party more than by the other. Neither does it 
possess any thing of that ambiguousness which 
sometimes causes both sides to exclaim “a sec- 
ond Daniel come to judgment.” It is a southern 
speech, so far as it is allowable to designate truth 
as sectional, and its doctrines can be accepta- 
ble to the abolitionists only when they confess 
their sins, and what is harder their egregious 
folly. 

We are not then to look to any thing tempo- 
rary or accidental connected with the delivery of 
this speech for the secret of its unparalleled suc- 
cess. We are shut up to the conclusion that its 
vis insita accomplished the wonder. 

So much for the speech as spoken. Of its 
character as such, one who had not the fortune 
to hear it can only speculate as we have done, 
taking as our basis the impression which by gen- 
eral consent it is agreed that it made. But as 
to the written speech, the case is different. We 
have it in our hands, we can read and read again— 
we can criticise, we can judge. As soon as the 
speech was delivered, and the mighty explosion 
of praise reverberated through the country, every 
one exclaimed almostsimultaneously, ‘‘No speech 
in the world can sustain this weight of commen- 
dation ;—when it is published, every one must of 
necessity be disappointed.” But the fact that 
such an opinion was universal, proved that it was 
erroneous ; for it showed that all were prepared 
to make the proper allowance for the difference 
between a spoken and a published speech. 

Indeed almost every one has so often verified 
this difference for himself, that nothing is more 
familiar. We read the thunders of Demosthe- 
nes against Philip, and the invectives of Cicero 
against Cataline with admiration certainly, but 
without emotion. Such fragments as have been 
preserved of Lord Chatham’s speeches are grand, 
but there must have been in them something 
more than meets our eye. to have subdued as 
they did the English Parliament. Our own 
Henry stands secure and eminent among the 
great masters we have named; but he stands 
upon tradition rather than upon what has been 
reported from his lips. And so of the speeches 
of Burke and Pitt and Fox—the Warren Hast- 
ings speech of Sheridan and McIntosh’s defence 
of Peltier; and so of the sermons of Chalmers 
and Hall—read them and you feel their power, 
and see the light of genius flashing from every 
page, but if they were not something more to 
others when spoken, than they are to you when 
read, then those who were so moved by them 
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were enthusiasts, or you are deficient in sensi- 
bility if not in sense. Of all modern speeches 
with which we are acquainted, Mr. Webster's 
national orations, as the one on Bunker Hill and 
the one on Jefferson and Adams, seem to come 
up when read nearest to their high-water mark. 


ing person, over which he has a graceful con- 
trol—a handsome face, with that unmistakeable 
blended expression, which denotes the equal com- 
bination of high intellectual and moral charac- 
teristics; and a voice clear and true, but not re- 
markable for tone or power, though of varied 


Mr. Clay’s give no just idea of his power over| modulation within a certain compass. In his 


an audience. In accounting for this great and 
well known difference between the effect of the 
same speech when spoken, and when read, it is 
usual to dismiss it with the summary remark, 
that the charm of delivery is absent in the lat- 
ter case. Good delivery is a great thing we 
know, but it must be much greater than we are 
willing to allow, if it covers the actual differ- 
ence between a House of Representatives melted 


utterance and in his pronunciation he is nice to 
fastidiousness, and his gesticulation is natural, 
but limited. Where all these qualities are found, 
it secures a manner that no one will find fault 
with, but at the same time this manner may lack 
what in our college days we used to call vim. 
We despise a ranting manner—contortions of 
the countenance—falsettos in the voice up and 
down—starting backwards and forwards and 


into silently gushing tears, and breaking up in a|sideways—the supplosio pedis et percussio femoris. 


kind of oblivious disorder, and the solitary reader, 


But there are tones which curdle the heart’s blood; 


absorbed it is true with swelling breast, a moist|there are gestures which open the way for a 


eye, and a choking sensation about his throat. 


mighty thought, and there is about some orators 


but still master of himself, and ready as soon as|a Niagara rush that carries all with it. Gov. 
he finishes reading, to eat his dinner with an ap- | McDowell, gifted as he is, does not possess this 
petite unimpaired. We say that to account for|power. Not therefore, we repeat, to the subject 
the diminished effect there must be the absence |of this speech, not to anything accidental, not to 
of something more than delivery merely. What|the powers of elocution are we to look to find 
this something wanted is, it would lead us too | wherein its great strength lies—but to the speech 
far to attempt to explain fully ; but we may be |itself. Let us then look at it alittle as a work 
allowed a single word. Mainly then, we would |of art. It is of course unnecessary to give any 
say the circumstances are widely different in the |synopsis of a production by this time so well 
two cases. The Greek dreaded Philip as his|known; and for the same reason we will spare 
foe—the Roman saw Cataline with his dagger | ourselves the trouble of making any extracts from 
drawn against the heart of the city that was his|it. Any reference that we may make, will be 
home. Those who heard the sublime apostro- | sufficiently intelligible to every reader. 

phe, “Give me Liberty, or give me Death,” felt} What strikes us most in this speech, is the sim- 
that the alternative was presented to them too—|plicity of the materials of whieh it is constructed. 
and when the son of West Augusta, in thrilling The centre proposition about which it revolves 
words, half entreaty, half demand, all steeped in | is that our country is in eminent peril, and that it 
love, and winged with truth, called upon Massa- |is in the power of Congress to avert that peril ; 


chusetts for a sister’s charity and a sister’s duty 


, | the feelings to which he addresses himself are those 


Speaker Winthrop and every Massachusetts Rep- | of patriotism and sacred brotherhood; the example 
resentative there felt that appeal knocking at the |he proposes for imitation is that of our forefa- 
door of their hearts. The reader cannot feel | thers, exhibited in the compromise character of 
this, and therefore cannot feel as they did. Let|the constitution, and illustrated by the magna- 
us add to this, the power of sympathy, the infec-|nimity of the South, then and since; and the 
tion of feeling, the circulation of sentiment, and | main argumentative proposition is that the North 
if we have not fully accounted for the difference |is entirely mistaken in supposing that the exten- 
between hearing and reading, we have at least | sion, so called, of slavery will tend to its increase, 
indicated what has five times as much to do with|or the contrary policy to its final extinction. 
it, as what is usually meant by delivery. Nor is it} Now all these ideas are, we say, simple and not 
true we believe that all the great orators were|new. They are simple, but they are grand ; and 
noted for their powers of delivery. However | that is just the characteristic of sublimity. Look 
this may be, we are sure that Gov. MeDowell|at the greatest works from the Iliad, with its 


does not possess a delivery of that magic, irre 


- | speciosa miracula, down to the present times, and 


sistible power whichcertainly does wonderssome- | you will find that where they are most simple, 
times. His manner is good—positively good ; we | they are greatest. Look to all who, as speakers, 
are not certain that it is much more. It is satis- | have swayed the sentiments of men, and you will 
fying, but not eompelling—it sustains his high | find that they have done it upon obvious proposi- 
efforts, but cannot be said to add essentially to|tions and simple principles, and it cannot be oth- 
them. Gov. McDowell possesses a command-!'erwise. Truth is natural and straightforward. 
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In nine cases out of ten, the strongest reason is 
the most obvious one; and when as the excep- 
tion it is otherwise, all men, except judges on the 
bench, entertain with distrust an opinion founded 
upon a wire-drawn argument. Is every one then 
a great speaker who takes up obvious topics? 
By no means ; as any one may convince himself 
who will take the trouble to look over the re- 
ported speeches of the last, or of any previous 
session of Congress. What is wanted is the 
power of the reasoner to connect admitted prem- 
ises with disputed conclusions, and the genius of 
the orator to give to a deduction of reason the 
reality, the vitality, and the solemn sanction of 
a rule of conduct. To do this in its full mea- 
sure, that old requirement of the books, and older 
one of nature, must be met. The orator must 
himself believe the truth of what he is uttering, 
and be under the impulse which he would com- 
municate. This unaffected sincerity is the next 
general characteristic of this speech, and it col- 
ors every page. We see the man before us—not 
the partisan—not the demagogue—not the Bun- 
combeite, but the patriot, the statesman, the 
scholar, the God-fearing man, pouring out of his 
heart feelings which have their constant home 
there. 

Another thing to be noted, is the moderation 
which reigns throughout the whole. He does 
not claim perfection for the measure he supports, 
but freely admits that it is liable to objections, 
which under other circumstances might be fatal. 
He does not deny that there is evil connected 
with slavery, and he does not pour unmitigated 
denunciation on his opponents. Only upon two 
topics has he sublimely spurned limitation; and 
upon these two, faint words are falsehoods—the 
value of our union and the solemn duty of de- 
fending it. To leave this general survey and 
notice some particulars, we would say that the 
introduction seems to us to be a master-piece. 
It is not like some of Cicero’s, artificial and or- 
namented, but like many of Demosthenes’, plain 
almost to poverty. We confess that we were 
at first disappointed. We expected something 
solemn and grand, about the circumstances of 
the occasion, whereas we met with what looked 
like the commencement of a dry constitutional 
argument. But we presently saw the intent. 
The orator meant to treat this subject upon high 
grounds, and it was necessary to lift the discus- 
sion to the level which he had chosen. In order 
to do this, he gives a lucid argument, positive 
without dogmatism, and brief without obscurity, 
and fortified moreover with the authority of Mr. 
Madison, to show that there are no constitutional 
impediments in the course proposed, and thus 
the field is open for him to press his appeal to 
the high motives which ought to actuate every 





lover of his country. The cool movement of 
the introduction heightens moreover the effect of 
what follows. This value of contrast, great ora- 
tors understand, as well as great painters, and 
conscious of power, sometimes tantalize the hear- 
ers with less than a full measure. Not that we 
suppose that Governor McDowell thought for a 
moment of the artistic effect of contrast; he pro- 
ceeded, according to the most natural mode, to 
develop his ideas, but it happens here, as it often 
does, that the dictates of nature are coincident 
with the highest rules of art. Speaking of happy 
coincidences, we cannot forbear noticing the 
luck, if we may so call it, that made the allot- 
ted hour run out just where it did. Governor 
McDowell had just announced the proposition of 
a close resemblance between the American Cav- 
alier and the American Roundhead. To hear that 
resemblance traced by such a speaker, the House, 
in the transport that it then was in, was ready to 
suspend not the hour rule merely, but we verily 
believe a small fraction of the Constitution itself. 
It was just the breaking off in the Arabian Nights 
of Scheherazade, at a point where the Sultan 
cared more for the story than he did for his fatal 
law. 

_ Where Governor McDowell speaks of the ef- 
fect of the non-extension policy, we see the ma- 
tured opinions of a mind long accustomed to 
view the subject of slavery in all its lights. His 
position in relation to some late movements has 
not failed to be the subject of remark, and most 
men would have deemed the occasion one which 
would have justified some personal expla- 
nation; not so, Mr. McDowell. He felt that 
the themes he was handling were too high and 
holy to allow that any one man should thrust his 
individuality among them. And he was right. 
Let the Representative explain his course if ne- 
cessary to his constituents in their primary as- 
semblies, or through the papers if he will; but 
he who attempts something national must forget 
himself or he will soon be forgotten by others. 

We think that all readers, North and South, will 
be struck with the grouping which he gives of 
the series of legal acts proceeding more or less 
directly from the hands of Southern men and 
Southern States, all of which have gone to re- 
strict the institution of slavery, both in its limits 
and its political strength; and we know not how 
any one can resist his conclusion, that all parties 
ought to be thankful for what has been done, and 
ought to leave all else to the controlling and nat- 
ural course of events. 

Were we, however, called on to name what 
seems to us the most effective passage in the 
speech, we would select that in which Massa- 
chusetts is reminded of what Virginia did in the 
matter of the Boston Port Bill. It is the sub- 
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lime pointing of Manlius when charged with se- 
dition to the capitol he had saved. How the 
spirit of the past rebukes the chafings of the 
present! When we think of the mighty surge of 
danger which, with brave brother breasts, our 
forefathers confronted then, how next to nothing 
seem the interposed rivulets that would make us 
enemies now ! 

But we must hasten to the orator’s conclusion, 
as we find that it is the only way to get to a con- 
clusion of our own. Every one knows that the 
winding up of a speech is a perilous thing— 
facilis descensus, is not true, in one sense at least, 
in oratory. Mr. McDowell escapes the danger 
of a fall, by not coming downat all. According 
to those fanciful stanzas by Longfellow, after 
height upon height has been gained, and at last 
all is over, a sound falls down from somewhere 
supernal, bodying the world “ Excelsior.” This 
is the aptest allusion which occurs to us to illus- 
trate the Governor’s finale. What is a little sin- 
gular, he selects for this hour of need, a steed 
that he had ridden before—a gallant one it is 
true, and able to do double work, if ever there 
was one. He re-delivers verbatim the conclu- 
sion of his celebrated Princeton Address. Of 
course it was familiar to every one in the House, 
for it had gone through the length and breadth of 
the land, and we have seen it besides fitted into 
other settings, and it was not a thing to be for- 
gotten. We can hardly say whether we like it 
or not. It was just the thing that was needed 
here, and perhaps no other man in the Union 
could furnish any thing else as good. Perhaps 
Mr. McDowell himself could not, and therefore 
he has used it, as he had a perfect right to do, 
seeing itis no felony to steal from one’s self. Still 
it looks like literary adultery, to have the same 
peroration married to two living speeches. At 
all events, to change the figure, we are sure that 
as the conclusion to the Princeton Address it 
will ever hereafter have to us the rather unplea- 
sant look of something born out of due time. 

One word as to the mere style. We have 
heard some persons say that they were very 
much struck with the brilliancy of the illustra- 
tions and the allusions; we cannot say that we 
were particularly. It has been our good fortune 
often to hear the Governor in easy conversation, 
for hours together, throw off extemporaneously, 
bright, apposite things of this sort, fully as good 
as the best in the speech, and a good deal better 
than the “open sesame” one and some others. 
Let us be understood to put in a saving clause in 
favor of the West Augustaconclusion. We take 
off our cap to this and hold it to be among illus- 
trations what the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day is 
among lyrics. As to the language, who does not 


allow it to be perfect, and we would be much 
better critic than we aspire to be, could we point 
out wherein it could be amended. It is pure, 
elegant and classic, but with a slight tendency to 
expletiveness—it is exact without pedantry, and 
picturesque without mannerism—nevertheless, 
had it a trifle more about it of the rough Anglo- 
Saxon jar, it would please our ear better—but, 
nevertheless again, we would not advise Gov. 
McDowell to attempt anychange in the language, 
unless he can get better authority than ours, that 
it would be an improvement. 

We have confined our notice of this speech to 
its character as a specimen of eloquence. What 
may be its political influence, we pretend not to 
estimate. The bill it advocated did not pass, (we 
wish the vote had been taken as soon as it was 
finished.) But what then? Men may vote one 
way and think another, and the secret conviction 
of this year may turn into the vote of the next. 
An old writer has said of affliction, as connected 
with the reception of religious truth, “ when the 
ground is soft the plough will enter.” So let 
us think of the truth conveyed in this speech. 
There were many hearts softened in the Hall of 
our National Legislature. May we not hope 
that, in that sacred hour, impressions were made 
whose hallowed tendencies will be te remove 
suspicion, to lessen jealousies, to restrain strife, 
and to heal the hurt of our country by melting 
the hearts of her sons into a blessed brotherhood? 


Ss. L.C. 





THE ISTHMUS LINE TO THE PACIFIC, 


Before presenting to our readers the following letter of 
Lieut. Maury on the subject of a line of improvement across 
the Isthmus to the Pacific, we have a word to say with re- 
gard to the Convention proposed to be held at Memphis 
on the fourth day of July next. The objects which this 
Convention has in view, are briefly set forth in a circular 
letter of invitation, addressed to us by a committee of gen- 
tlemen at Memphis. We transfer it to our pages. 


Memphis, Tenn., March 1st, 1849. 


Sir: The attention of the people of the Union has re- 
cently been directed to the consideration of the expedi- 
ency of constructing a Ratt Roap from the valley of 
the Mississippi to California, for the double object of ren- 
dering still more valuable our vast possessions on the Pa- 
cific, and placing within our grasp the commerce with 
Asia j—a dazzling prize with maritime nations for more 
than twenty centuries. 

St. Louis, in Missouri, and other points still further north, 
have been designated as most suitable for the commencement 
of the proposed work. The citizens of Arkansas, at a recent 
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the State participated, considering the national character of 
the work, with entire unanimity suggested the point opposite 
Memphis aa being most nearly central to the whole Union; 
below most of the great tributaries of the Mississippi; be- 
low the frost bound regions of the Nerth, and in a direct 
line of connection with another grand scheme of improve- 
ment,—the Atlantic and Mississippi Rail Road; and with 
the view of eliciting an expression of public sentiment on 
the subject, they have recommended that a convention be 
held at Memphis, on the fourth day of July next. 

Our citizens, in public meeting, have promptly and cor- 
dially seconded the movement made in Arkansas; and, in 
pursuance of the objects of that meeting, the undersigned 
have been appointed a committee of correspondence. 

In the discharge of our duty, we invoke your aid and in- 
fluence in directing’ public sentiment towards the great de- 
sign ; and invite you to be present at the proposed conven- 
tion. 

We are respectfully, 

J. T. TREZEVANT, A. B. WarForpD, 
Davip Looney, R. Topp, 
M. B. Wincnester, H. Van Pett, 
R. C. Bainciey, S. WHeatT_Ley, 
Joun Pops, R. J. YANCEY, 
R. B. J. Twyman, James PENN. 

John R. Thompson, Esq. 


We shall look with great interest to the result of the de- 
liberations of this Convention, fully persuaded, as we are, 
that Memphis is in all respects the most desirable spot for 
the eastern terminus of the great American railway to Cali 
fornia. That this railway will be constructed speedily we 
consider as a foregone conclusion. And in this view of 
the matter we desire most respectfully to make a sugges- 
tion to the Convention itself. 

In Lieut. Maury’s letter to the Hon. T. Butler King, 
published in this magazine in April, 1848, the striking fact 
was stated for the first time, that a straight line let fall on 
a common terrestrial globe from Panama to Changhai in 
China, so far from passing directly across the Pacific, would 
pass through the Gulf of Mexico and the State of Louisi- 
ana towards Oregon and cross the ocean many thousand 
miles to the north of the Sandwich Islands. This fact, so 
easy of ascertainment to all and yet so little known until 
stated by Lieut. Maury, excited great surprise every where. 
Recurring to this great Commercial Circle, Lieut. Maury now 
shows that when the line from Memphis to California and 
the improvement of the Isthmus shall have been completed, 
the United States will be in the direct route of travel from 
the South American States on the Pacific to China. We 
respectfully suggest therefore to the Memphis Convention 
some prompt action on the connection across the Isthmus, 
with a view to securing the travel across the American 
continent, making it indeed the Highway of nations. This 
object is of course subordinate in point of time to the great 
railway across the country to our California possessions, 
but as the design of the Convention is rather to fix the ter- 
minus of a road already resolved on, than to consider upon | 
the propriety of the road itself, we should be pleased to see| 
it take steps towards the construction of the Isthmus line 
asa work of the highest importance and as calculated in 
an eminent degree, to augment the usefulness of the Con- 





tineatal scheme.—[ Ed. Meas, 


WasuineTon, Feb. 7th, 1849. 


Sir,—Y our letter of the 5th inst. has been re- 
ceived. You ask my opinion as to the compara- 
tive advantages of a rail road across ‘Tehuante- 
pec and Darien to the Pacific, and desire my 
views as to the effect of such a communication 
upon commerce and navigation. 

Whatever of information this office affords con- 
cerning the great interests of Navigation is at 
the public service. 

Your letter opens before me the whole subject 
of a communication with the Pacific. It is a 
most important one, and as wide as important. 
Though my time is very fully occupied with other 
duties of the office, I should be glad to devote 
several days exclusively to the subject. But you 
call for a speedy reply. ‘Therefore I must con- 
tent myself with giving such information only as 
I happen to have at hand. I could wish it were 
better worth the having. 

An impression has been made upon the public 
mind that the depth of water on the bar across 
the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos river, which 
empties from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec into 
the Gulf of Mexico, is 20 feet or more. Two 
charts have been published recently by this of- 
fice of the mouth and bar of that river from sur- 
veys made by order of Commodore Perry in 
1847 and 1848. ‘These surveys agree in giving 
it a depth of not more than 124 feet. 

With regard to the draft of water here, Com- 
modore Perry writes me under date of January 
25th, 1849—“I have crossed the bar several 
times myself sounding both ways, and have had 
three several surveys made, and the average 
depth in the channel has not exceeded 124 feet.” 

This bar is open to the north; and of course 
the northers, which are so terrible in the Gulf, 
have their full sweep at it. The swell which 
they raise, assumes, when it arrives off the bar, 
the shape of rollers, which break across it in such 
a manner as to render it impracticable for any 
vessel, however light her draft, to go in or to 
come out. 

During the season of the northers, the ap- 
proaches to the mouth of the Coatzacoalcos and 
all that part of the Mexican coast are very dan- 
gerous, for if a vessel be caught there, you will 
see by examining the coast line which is in the 
shape of a horse shoe opening to the north, that 
they would have a lee shore, and be embayed with- 
out any harbor or port of refuge to which they 
could flee for shelter. From these causes alone, 
independent of the difficulties on the Pacific side, 
the communication between the sea and a rail road 
or canal across Tehuantepec would be attended 
with difficulty and danger. It would moreover 
be liable to frequent and annoying interruptions 
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from time to time during four or five months of 
the year when the northers prevail. 

These winds sometimes blow a week or more 
without ceasing, during which time the waves of 
the sea are so heavy as to make it impossible for 
any vessel tocross the bar. The Mississippi steam- 
er, during the Mexican war was caught off that 
coast in a norther. She was at anchor on the out- 
side, and yet the sea ran so high as to cause mate- 
rial damage to that leviathan of aship. The tops 
of her wheel-houses are some 25 or 30 feet above 
the water line, yet such was the force of the waves 
that they swept away from the tops of them 
her boats which had been stowed up there for 
safety. The ship herself was also damaged. 

On the Pacific side, this Isthmus is washed by 
what is called the Gulf of Tehuantepec. The 
shores of this Gulf embrace a coast line of some 
300 miles in extent; about 250 miles of which, 
including the proposed Pacific terminus of the 
communication across, resembles in its geologi- 
cal features the coast line of our Southern At- 
lantic States. Like them it has a chain of long 
narrow islands or promontories, now joining the 
main land and again separating from it by sounds 
or sheets of water as Pamlico, Albemarle and 
the like. There are frequent inlets between the 
links in this chain, but all of them have the word 
“Bar” as a prefix or affix to their names. 

The “ Boca Barra,” literally ‘the mouth Bar,” 
connects the lagoons into which the Chicapa 
empties with the Pacific, and this is the proposed 
terminus, on that side, for the Tehuantepec route. 

I have now before me a chart of the west coast 
of Central America, published by the English Ad- 
miralty with corrections up to 1843. By this it 
appears that from a point nearly opposite to the 
city of Guatamala to another near that of Tehu- 
antepec, say 250 miles, there are twenty-odd in- 
lets and breaks in this chain of islands, and there 
is only one among them whose name on the map 
is without the word * Bar” attached to it. 

There are also on this chart the surveys of nine 
ports or roadsteads in and about the Gulf of Te- 
huantepec from the surveys of Captain Sir Ed- 
ward Belcher, R. N., in 1838, and others. That 
officer surveyed the open roadstead of Ventosa 
within 20 miles of Boca Barra, and other places in 
the vicinity, but I cannot find that the Boca Barra 
is by him, or on any chart, or by any other nau- 
tical work of authority among navigators, once 
mentioned or alluded to in any manner what- 
ever as a place into which vessels may enter. I 
have consulted all the English and French Ad- 
miralty charts on the subject, and from all I 
ean learn I am forced to the conclusion that the 
depth of water at the Boca Barra does not er- 
ceed six or eight feet, if there be that much. 

- One of the first steps therefore in the opening 





of a way across this Isthmus for passing the com- 
merce from one ocean to another would be the 
construction of a harbor on each side. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of this I consider insurmount- 
able unless with the expenditure of immense 
sums. 

The Delaware breakwater, though constructed 
when a sailor would say, “the water is as smooth 
as a mill-pond,” and where there are none of 
those ocean waves and heavy rollers that came 
from the sea to interrupt the work, cost an im- 
mense sum. But such a work as the Delaware 
Breakwater, as stout as it is, is not at all caleu- 
lated to withstand the heavy seas that come 
across the broad Pacific ocean gathering magni- 
tude and strength as they come. 

In order rightly to appreciate the practical 
difficulties of making harbors on the sea coast 
where nature has refused to form them, or has 
shut them up, consider the difficulties of forming 
harbors on the northern lakes where there are 
none; consider how the commerce of North Car- 
olina has been broken up by the closing of the 
inlets on that coast. Sir Francis Drake, you 
recollect, passed with his fleet into Roanoke In- 
let, which has barely water enough now to float 
a skiff. Plans have been proposed for reopening 
it; but the attempt has yet tobe made. The 
Eddy Stone light house is a work exposed to 
the full force of the sea; that work, though its 
cost was so enormous, is held up by all na- 
tions as one of the greatest monuments that the 
world affords as to the powers and skill of the 
engineer over the waves of the sea—and yet that 
work is a work of pigmies in comparison with 
what is required to open a harbor in the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec. 

Eddy Stone is built on a rock—Tehuantepec 
rests on the sand. 

Numerous streams empty into the Gulf of Te- 
huantepec, and as is the case on our Atlantic 
coast wherever such streams empty directly into 
the ocean, bars, sand spits and islands are the 
consequence. The sediment that is brought 
down the Mississippi, the Roanoke, &c., is met 
at the mouth by an opposing current from the 
tide and swell of the sea. Here it is arrested in 
its course and held in still water for a moment, 
when the process of deposition immediately com- 
mences. It is this deposition which, in the course 
of time, forms these bars, &c. The indications 
are conclusive, that the same geological or drift 
agencies which formed the chain of islands along 
the coast of Carolina and Georgia are now at 
work in the Gulf of Tehuantepec.* 


# See a valuable paper on the subject of drift, formation 
of shoals and the like by Lieut. Chas. Davis, U. 8. N., 
read before the society of the American Association. Phil- 
adelphia, 1848. 
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These in my mind are the principal of the 
physical difficulties in the way of a communica- 
tion across Tehuantepec—and until some prac- 
tical plan be suggested for removing or overcom- 
ing them, it is useless to look further, for there is 
no doubt that with money enough the continent 
may be cut in twain here both by Rail Road and 
Ship Canal. 

But the great difficulty does not consist in cut- 
ting the continent in two: it consists in gaining 
access from the sea to and from the high-way 
across. At Darien there is safe anchorage with 
sufficient water on both sides. On this side we 
have “Navy Bay,” or by the old Spanish name, 
the Bay for 74s; also Puerto Bello, or the “beau- 
tifulharbor.” On the other, there is the safe road- 
stead of Panama. The distance across in a di- 
rect line from the head of Navy, or “ Limon Bay” 
to Panama is rather less than 45 miles, which is 
about one-third the distance across Tehuantepec. 
The distance there in a direct line from sea to 
sea being 139 miles. 

From New York and the Atlantic ports, Navy 
Bay is a little further in point of distance—say 
100 miles—than the mouth of the Coatzacoal- 
cos, and it is proportionably further in time also. 

But suppose, for the sake of running out the 
parallel, that the harbors of Tehuantepec were as 
good as those of Darien ; that we had the right of 
way across Tehuantepec as well as Darien ; and 
that it were left to the government and people of 
the United States to select either one of the two 
routes for a commercial highway, which one of 
the two would be most conducive of the general 
interests—taking general interest to mean the 
welfare of the whole country ? 

This is the point which I now prefer to con- 
sider. But in the consideration and discussion 
of it, I wish it to be borne in mind that I do not 
for a moment lose sight of a rail road through 
our own country, from the Mississippi valley to 
the Pacific ocean. Thisis a work which the pub- 
lic will have sooner or later, and any other route 
across the country I hold subordinate to this. 
Therefore, in running the parallel between Te- 
huantepec and Darien, I shall take it for granted 
that the Mississippi and California rail road will 
be in process of construction at no very distant 
day. It must be built. I take it therefore asa 
postulate. 

Bearing this postulate and these facts in mind, 
the question may be asked, what, since we are to 
have a rail road through our own country, do 
we want witha portage across the neck of land 
between the Oceans! Ans.—We want it for 
the transportation of those articles of merchan- 
dise which cannot pay freight over a rail road 
1500 miles long, but which would find it cheap- 
er to pay the portage across the Isthmus than 








to incur the freight and time of a passage around 
Cape Horn. This merchandise would consist 
of the products of the whale fishery in the 
Pacific, which in bone and oil, amount to five 
millions and a half of dollars per annum. It 
would consist of cotton and woolen goods and 
the coarser manufactures of all descriptions for 
which the merchant can find markets in any of 
the ports of Pacific America. It would consist 
also of butter and cheese, rice, bread, and such 
like perishable articles for the Pacific squadron, 
that I have seen condemned and thrown into 
the sea at Callao and Valparaiso, by the ship 
load, owing to the damages incurred in the long 
and boisterous voyage around Cape Horn. These 
are some of the principal articles only, for if I 
were to go into details I might make out a list 
of them as long as the manifest on board some 
of the ships for California, which we are told 
are many fathoms long. 

Navy Bay and Coatzacoalcos are about the 
same distance in point of time from the Atlantic 
States. But to the Gulf States, to California 
and Oregon, Tehuantepec is much nearer. This 
fact, if it were the only one upon which the choice 
of routes hinges, would be decisive. But unfor- 
tunately Tehuantepec affords no harbors and no 
right of way ; and if it did, there are other points 
upon which a right decision of the question would 
turn. 

Communication is wanted, I apprehend, to 
other markets besides those of California. There 
are the South American Republics which border 
on the Pacific with their eight millions of people, 
all of whom want things that we have to sell. 
Panama is to them nearer by many days sail 
under canvass than Tehuantepec. 

A sailing vessel from New Orleans might de- 
liver her cargo at Navy Bay and return with 
another before one could be sent under canvass 
via. Tehuantepec to Panama, so uncertain are 
the winds in the Pacific side between Tehuante- 
pee and Panama. 

Panama is so nearly ina straight line from the 
coasts of Chili, Peru and Ecuador to New Or- 
leans that the detour is not more than 100 miles. 

The freight across the Tehuantepec road 
would be nearly treble, for the distance across is 
three times as great as it is over that of Pa- 
nama. 

Five cents per ton per mile is about the aver- 
age charge for freight over the rail roads in the 
United States ; competition has brought it down 
perhaps within this estimate. But I suppose 
neither a rail road across Tehuantepec or Darien 
could afford transportation at any such rates. 
Perhaps ten cents would be nearer than five to 
the mark ; let us therefore take ten cents per ton 
per mile as the average rate of freight to be ex- 
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acted of the merchandise over these two routes. 
The Tehuantepec road, supposing both to be 
run on a strait line, is 95 miles the longer, and 
a tonof American merchandise to pass this road 
would have to pay $9 50 per ton more than the 
Panama road would exact of it. A tax of $9 50 
per ton upon American commerce for ever for the 
mere advantage of shortening temporarily the 
time for passengers bound hence to California, 
for one week, would, it appears to me, be pay- 
ing too dearly for a little time. For when the 
rail road is built across from the Mississippi, no 
one from South America bound to California will 
think of going by the way of Tehuantepec. A 
tribute forever to Mexico of $9 50 per ton on 
commerce, the extent of which cannot be fore- 
seen, for the privilege of saving seven days for 
seven years or there away in the time to and from 
California! Why, sir, this is a tax far more oner- 
ous and odious than the famous Chinese “* Cum- 
shaw’ which had from time immemorial been 
exacted of all “ Barbarian” ships, and the abro- 
gation of which was hailed with so much delight 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Its abrogation is a 
prominent article of the China treaties both with 
the States of Europe and America; and it, with 
the free ports, is considered as the chief good 
which has resulted from the wicked war of Eng- 
land upon China. 

At this rate of 10 cents, a ship carrying 1,000 
tons of merchandise would have to pay $9,500 
more to get her cargo across Tehuantepec than 
she would to get it across Panama. Few in- 
deed are the cargoes that can pay such a “ Cum- 
shaw” as this. 

The charge at 10 cents the ton a mile would 
be, via. Panama, 44 miles—$4 40; via. Tehu- 
antepec, 139 miles—$13 90—difference $9,500. 
The site of Panama is quite as convenient to the 
market ways over the Pacific as Tehuantepec. 
But little is due therefore to any advantages, to 


be gained by the one over the other on account 


of a more central terminus on the Pacific side. 

Let us now see whether such merchandise as 
is usually sent around Cape Horn to the South 
American markets, could afford to pay the ex- 


pense of portage over either of these two routes 


across the continent. 


The space allotted on board ship to a ton of 


merchandise is 40 feet. Estimating the average 


rate of freight on cotton to Europe at one cent 
the pound, and 1,350 pounds as occupying the 


mill and ninety-eight hundredths of a mill (1.98) 
as the average rate per ton per sea mile for the 
transportation of merchandise across the ocean 
under canvass. 

The average distance which a vessel under 
canvass has to accomplish, from New York to 
Lima, may be taken in round numbers at 13,000 
miles (sea,) which, at 1.98 mill per ton per mile 
gives as the average rate of freight thence $25 74. 
To satisfy you as to the degree of confidence 
due this estimate, I may remark that since ma- 
king it out I have consulted a gentleman who 
has been engaged for many years in the Lima 
trade. He informs me that until Guano was in- 
troduced as an article of commerce, the usual 
rate of freight from New York to Lima was be- 
tween $25 and $30 per ton. 

Guano pays heavy freight. Vessels that go 
there are now certain of a return cargo, and the 
outward rates at present rule at $15 the ton, equal 
to 1.15 mill per ton, per sea mile. 

This rate I adopt for the following compara- 
tive estimates as to the cost of the transportation 
of a ton of merchandise from New York via 
Cape Horn, Tehuantepec and Panama. The 
distance to be accomplished under canvass is 
stated at 4,300 miles via Tehuantepec and 3,700 
via Panama. 


Via Cape Horn. Tehuantepec. Panama. 
Cost by Sea, $15 00 4 94 4 25 
Rail Road, 13 90* 4 40 


Total seaandland, $15 00 18 84 8 65 


Now taking one kind of merchandise with 
another we may safely assume the average value 
of it to be $2 50 per ton. 

The passage around Cape Horn is three months 
longer than it is across the Isthmus, and it is 
therefore proper to charge the Cape Horn route 
with the interest on $250 for three months, which 
at six per cent is $3 75—making the whole cost 
around Cape Horn $18 75 or 9 cents less than 
by Tehuantepec, and $10 20, more than one 
hundred per cent greater thanby Panama. From 
this statement it appears that we may go and 
come with our merchandise via Panama with 
less freight than we can now go, outward bound 
alone, via Cape Horn. 

The average length of a voyage under can- 


* $13 90. In consequence of the greater distance across 
Tehuantepec, a rail road there for obvious reasons could 


space of a ton, and the average distance across | afford to charge a smaller rate of freight per ton per mile, 
the Atlantic, from the cotton ports at 3,500 sea|thanashorter road. Suppose 20 percent less. This would 
miles, we have 3.86 mills as the average rate of | make the freight over the Tehuantepec road to be $11 12, 
freight of cotton per ton per sea mile under can- and including the sea voyage $16 06, or nearly double the 


vass. But cotton pays the freight both ways, for 


Panama route. Deduct $2 78 from the Tehuantepec esti- 
mates and you will observe that Punama has greatly the 


the ships which take it generally come empty. advantage as to cost, to every point mentioned in the esti- 





From this estimate and explanation we get one! mate. 
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vass from New York to San Francisco is, via 
Tehuantepec 4,800 miles, via Panama 6,300. 

Comparative statements of the freight of a 
ton of merchandise at 10 cents per ton per rail 
road, and 1.15 mill per ton under sail. 








Via Tehuantepec. Via Panama. 

By Sea $5 52 $7 25 
“ Rail Road, $13 90 $4 40 
$19 42 Sil 65 


Difference in favor of Panama $7 71. 


Statement of the freight by each route from 
New Orleans to San Francisco, the sailing dis- 
tance being, via Tehuantepec 3,700 miles and 
via Panama 5,700. 


Via Tehuantepec. Via Panama. 








By Sea, $4 25 $6 55 
“ Rail Road, $13 90 $4 40 
$18 15 $10 95 


Difference in favor of Panama $7 20. 


With the man of business, time and money 
are correlative terms, for he counts time as mo- 
ney and reckons money according to time. 

These figures are all, except the 10 cents per 
ton for rail road freight, drawn from actual sta- 
tistics. But treat them as you will, you must 
allow nearly three times as much freight for the 
Tehuantepec as for the Panama route, perhaps 
in consideration of having to load and unload, at 
the Isthmus, a larger rate of freight should be 
charged by sea under canvass than around Cape 
Horn. But that rate may be trebled and still give 
the advantage to Panama over either Cape Horn 
or Tehuantepec. 

The freight on goods per ocean steamers is 
double that by sailing vessels. It is only the 
more costly articles of merchandise and those of 
a particular kind that go by steamers. These 
consist of new styles and patterns of the finest 
description of dry goods. The steamer U. States 
has just arrived with such a cargo, it consists of 
silks, laces and caps, ribbons and bonnets—fibs 
and furbelows—making up the spring fashions for 
the whole country. 

But sea steamers, like rail roads depend greatly 
upon passengers for their profits. 

Calculating by weight, 7 passengers, with an 
average allowance for baggage of 150 poundseach 
may be stated as a ton weight. In the English 
steamers to New York and Boston, a ton of pas- 
sengers pays about $1,200, whereas a ton of 
merchandise pays only about $24. The former 
require no handling by stevedores, coopers or 
draymen; no ware-house when they arrive in 
port for storage, &c. They unload and load 
themselves. 





tifies the conclusion, that whatever be the revo- 
lution which a rail road across the Isthmus would 
create in the course of trade, as at present con- 
ducted, sailing and not steam vessels would con- 
tinue to fetch and carry the bulk of the mer- 
chandise passing across the Isthmus. 

There is a line of steamers on the route from 
Panama to Valparaiso, Law’s line from New 
York, &c., and Aspinwall’s from California, 
connect with this line at the Isthmus of Panama, 
and the merchandise to be transported by these 
lines, will be the fashions for the western Ameri- 
can markets, and the costly articles correspond- 
ing to those which are brought from Europe by 
the English steamers for the ‘“* Modistas” there. 

The population of the South American States 
which border on the Pacific, may be stated in 
round numbers at 8 millions of people ; we have 
seen the advantages of the Panama route for 
communicating with them, and how these people, 
with their markets and their wants, would be 
brought two or three months nearer to us than 
they are now. It is difficult rightly to estimate 
the national advantages of lifting up eight mil- 
lions of people and setting them down as it were 
within 30 or 40 days of our markets, instead of 
having them removed at three or four times that 
distance, as they heretofore have been. We 
see the like in our own country, only on a smaller 
scale, when, by rail roads, canals or other inter- 
nal improvements, three or four hundred thou-’ 
sand people who before were days off, are brought 
within a few hours of our commercial marts and 
great market towns. 

The results in such cases have invariably de- 
fied caleulation—producing changes and benefits 
to a degree and extent that were neither antici- 
pated or imagined. Under such changes of fa- 
cilities to markets we have cities springing up as 
if by enchantment. Then what may we not ex- 
pect when we move millions instead of thousands 
with the commercial lever. 

The history of the world does not afford strictly 
a parallel case. 

Venice you know wasa flourishing city through 
the trade of caravans with the East. But the 
passage around the Cape of Good Hope des- 
troyed her prosperity, carried her wealth away 
and placed it within the gates of other cities. 
A rail road to Panama, will be te the passage 
around Cape Horn, what Vasco de Gama’s dis- 
covery was to the caravans across the deserts of 
Arabia. 

Communication and transportation will be 
cheaper and more frequent. The Panama link 
would bring the markets of South America as 
near to us as those of Europe were before the 





The experience of the world with regard to 
ocean steam navigation, both authorizes and jus- 


ocean steamers began to run; and forall the pur- 
poses of commerce the Panama rail road would 
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place our Lake country as near to the South 
American ports as those of the Mediterranean 
now are to New York. 

By the act passed two or three years ago, and 
known as Mr. Pratt’s bill, merchandise intended 
for the Canadian markets, is allowed a free duty 
transit through the United States. 

And what has been the effect? To supply 
nearly all Canada West with imports throug 
New York instead of up the St. Lawrence 
The importing of these goods benefits the cit 
of New York, because it brings business there : 
it benefits the state also and the people, because 
it gives employment to men and vessels, and 
pays tolls for the use of wharves, canal, &c., 
&c.: and bringing goods it brought Canadian 
merchants to look after them, and who, being in 
New York, found inducements to buy, that they 
knew not of. In the language of a New York 
dealer, “those Canadians buy immensely.” 

Only two or three hundred thousand people 
are supplied in this way, yet both the Empire 
State and the commercial emporium of the 
United States feel, appreciate and value the ef- 
fects of it. 

What, therefore, shall it be when 8 millions of 
people are connected with New Orleans and the 
South by similar ties. 

The Peruvian merchants, like the Mexicans 
coming to New Orleans, will there find offered 
to them, on suitable terms, all the purchases they 
desire to make. Like the Canadian in New 
York, the South American will close his bar- 
gains without going any farther. The imme- 
diate effect of this new state of things will be 
to give activity to the New Orleans markets: to 
cause the European houses in the South Ameri- 
can and Mexican trade, to ship in the vessels 
coming for your cotton, whole cargoes to be de- 
posited in the ware-houses of New Orleans and 
distributed thence via Panama among the mar- 
kets of the Pacific. 

The warehousing system, under proper regu- 
lations, would not fail greatly to promote the 
amount of commerce from England via New 
Orleans and the Cotton Ports, across Panama. 
At the end of three years, from the completion 
of the Panama rail road, I should expect to see 
regular lines of sailing packets plying to and fro 
not only between that Isthmus and the ports of 
the United States, but also of South America. 

Such a course of trade would not fail greatly 
to benefit the southern planter, for all the goods 
intended for the eight millions of South Ameri- 
cans would be brought over in the cotton ships, 
which now come empty and thus the South 
Americans, &c. would be made to divide with 


you the freight on all your cotton that goes to 
Europe. 


VoL. XV—34 


ee 


I therefore urge this Panama rail road, not 
only as a great national measure, butidhte asa 
great southern measure. It is one whith will 
again make Charleston the halfawayrhense to 
market, of the advantages of whieln positions 
she was deprived when Dr. Franklin bet-dowanx 
his thermometer into the sea and discoverdd the 
Gulf Stream. i @ 

If you will stretch a string on a common ter- 
restial globe, from Panama to China, you will find: 
that it passes not far from New Orleans: there-> 
fore when that rail road to the Pacific shall be 
}built, New Orleans will be the thoroughfare of: 
travel between South America, California and 
China. It will be several days nearer to Cali- 
fornia by this route than it will be up the Coast 
on the Pacific side. 

In this view of the subject I regard the Pa- 
nama route an important link in that system 
which is to connect the Mississippi Valley with 
the Pacific Ocean and make the United States 
the thoroughfare of travel between the East and 
West Indies, South America and Asia, Europe 
and China. 

The Tehuantepec route would not bring the 
travel to and from South America through New 
Orleans or the United States—for a steamer 
bound from Panama to San Franciseo could 
land her passengers in California sooner than 
they could get there, even if the Tehuantepec 
harbors were good, by landing at Boca Barra, 
crossing the Isthmus, steaming up the Mississippi 
and taking the rail road thence to the Pacific. 
After leaving Panama for California, by steamer, 
it would be nearly two days out of the way to 
touch at Tehuantepec. 

I regard the Panama rail road, therefore, as a 
most important link to lengthen out and make 
complete the rail road from the Mississippi val- 
ley to the Pacific: it is so nearly on the great 
circle route, or an air line from Cape Blanco, the 
western promontory of South America to New 
Orleans, that the difference, though the length 
of that line is nearly 4000 miles, does not amount 
to 100 miles. 

The Panama link instead of retarding the road 
across our own country would hasten it. The 
prosperity and enterprise given to the country, 
by the Erie Canal produced the Erie rail road 
and has served greatly to stimulate the settle- 
ment of the Lake States. 

It is obvious that a rail road aeross Panama 
would also greatly advance the settlement of Cal- 
ifornia; stimulate the enterprise and promote 
wealth there. And is itin the nature of the people 
of this country to stop half way ? The passage to 
California when the Panama Rail Road shall be 
completed, will still be 25 or 30 days with three 





orfour prices. A rail road from the Mississippi 
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Valley across to California will bring San Fran- 
cisco within 2 or 3 instead of 25 or 30 days—as 
across Panama it must be. 

To shorten the passage between New York 
and Boston an hour or two, the Long Island rail 
road was built alongside of the Long Island 
Sound at a cost almost equal to that of a rail 
road to Panama. Seeing, therefore, that the 
business men of this country are ready to set up 
millions against the saving of an hour in time 
day after day, what will they not do when days 
and weeks are thrown into the scale ? Complete 
the Panama link and extend the line from the 
Mississippi river to California and the time is 
not distant when that Valley will teem with a 
population enjoying the blessings of freedom, 
wealth and prosperity to an extent that has never 
been witnessed by the eye of man. 

The effect of a rail road communication with 
Panama, would, therefore, in my opinion, be to 
unite the two oceans by ship canal. With the 
rail road, the world would see the amount of 
commerce, seeking portage here. The rail road 
would soon be found insufficient to transport it 
and a ship canal would be the result. Thus I 
regard the proposed rail road, somewhat in the 
light of a demonstration which the world re- 
quires first to be made, in order to give practical 
proof as to the necessity and benefits of a ship 
canal. 

Respectfully, &c. 


M. F. MAURY. 
Hon. S. Boruanp, 
U. S. Senate Chamber. 





A POEM ON THE ISTHMUS LINE. 


A pretty, little, gilt-edged book of poems lies before us, 
in which the Isthmus Connection is discussed in verse. 
The book was printed, we believe, for private circulation, 
but we propose to give the stanzas to our readers as a spe- 
cimen of high lyric fervor, and as an appropriate compan- 
ion to Lieut. Maury’s letter. 

The reader will naturally ask, “‘ who is the poet?” We 
answer, the distinguished Professor Francis Lieber, the 
friend of Niebuhr, the editor of the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, the recently conspicuous figure on the floor of the 
German Parliament, and now acting President of the Col- 
lege of South Carolina.— Ed. Mess. 


THE SHIP CANAL 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


An Ode to the American People and their Congress, on read- 
ing the Message of the United States President in Decem- 
ber, 1847. 


Rend America asunder 

And unite the Binding Sea 

That emboldens Man and tempers— 
Make the ocean free. 





Break the bolt which bars the passage, 

That our River richly pours 

Western wealth to western nations; 
Let that sea be ours— 


Ours by all the hardy whalers, 

By the pointing Oregon, 

By the west impelled and working 
Unthralled Saxon son. 


Long indeed they have been wooing, 

The Pacific and his bride ; 

Now ’tis time for holy wedding— 
Join them by the tide. 


Have the snowy surfs not struggled 

Many centuries in vain, 

That their lips might seal the union ? 
Lock then Main to Main, 


When the mighty God of nature 

Made his favored continent, 

He allowed it yet unsevered, 
That a race be sent, 


Able, mindful of his purpose, 

Prone to people, to subdue, 

And to bind the lands with iron, 
Or to force them through. 


What the prophet-navigator, 

Seeking straits to his Catais,* 

But began, now consummate it— 
Make the strait and pass. 


Blessed eyes, that shall behold it, 

When the pointing boom shall veer, 

Leading through the parted Andes, 
While the nations cheer! 


There at Suez, Europe’s mattock 

Cuts the briny road with skill, 

And must Darien bid defiance 
To the pilot still ? 


Do we breathe this breath of knowledge 
Purely to enjoy its zest ? 
Shall the iron arm of science 

Like a sluggard rest ? 


Up then, at it! earnest People! 

Bravely wrought thy scorning blade, 

But there’s fresher fame in store yet, 
Glory for the spade. 


What we want is naught in envy, 

But for all we pioneer; 

Let the keels of every nation 
Through the isthmus steer. 


Must the globe be always girded 

Ere we get to Bramah’s priest ? 

Take the tissues of your Lowells 
Westward to the East. 


Ye, that vanquish pain and distance, 
Ye, enmeshing Time with wire, 


* Catais or Cathay and Zipango were the names given 
to the eastern part of Asia, toward which the greatest of 
navigators directed his westerly voyage, as Marco Polo had 
reached it by an eastward journey. Columbus having found 
that a continent debarred him from continuing his west- 
ward course, persevered in searching for straits which 
would allow him a passage to his wished-for Catais. 
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Court ye patiently for ever 
Yon antarctic ire? 


Shall the mariner for ever 

Double the impeding capes, 

While his longsome and retracing 
Needless course he shapes ? 


What was daring for our fathers, 

To defy those billows fierce, 

Is but tame for their descendants ; 
We are bid to pierce. 


We that fight with printing armies, 

Settle sons on forlorn track 

As the Romans flung their eagles, 
But to win them back ; 


Who, undoubting, worship boldness, 

And, if baffled, bolder rise, 

Should we lag when Grandeur beckons 
To this good emprise ? 


Let the vastness not appal us ; 

Greatness is thy destiny ; 

Let the doubters not recall us; 
Venture suits the free. 


Like a seer, I see her throning, 

Winland,* strong in freedom’s health, 

Warding peace on both the waters, 
Widest Commonwealth— 


Crowned with wreaths that still grow greener, 
Guerdon for untiring pain, 
For the wise, the stout and steadfast : 

Rend the land in twain ! 


Cleave America asunder, 

This is worthy work for thee ; 

Hark! The seas roll up imploring— 
“ Make the ocean free.” 


* May I not for once bestow upon our nameless country 
this good and plain Saxon name, which was given to it by 
its first and Teutonic discoverers, long before Columbus 
and Vespucius? The poet, and ali who desire te speak 
with fervor and brevity, stand in need of a name morecom- 
prehensive and concise than that which conveys the idea 
of a mere political relation. Above all, they stand in need 
of a name for the country, and not only of an official desig- 
nation, however honorable or historical—a name around 
which cluster associations of the heart as well as of politi- 
cal and international transactions. When the heroic Nel- 
son felt that he must animate his fleet to the highest pitch 
of battle-work, his signals did not proclaim “The United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or, His Majesty 
King George the Third, expects every man to do his duty,” 
but the flag-ship signalled : “‘ England this day expects ev- 
ery man to do his duty ;” aad in that brief dissyllable, Eng- 
land, centered every thing that could stir the men and swell 
the breasts of officers—honor, wives, sweethearts, parlia- 
ment, newspapers, fields, farms, fox-hunting, peerage, ha- 
beas corpus, brown stout, pudding, Christmas merriment, 
and all. Columbia, which has become in some sort the 
poetic name fur the United States, is not sufficiently spe- 
cific; and Alleghania, which has been proposed, has, he- 
sides its unwelcome similarity with alligator, a character of 
newness without freshness, like whitewashed walls or a 
shining hat. It sounds made, and as if made, too, for a 
school geography ; yet, why should we take even a book- 
name from that small and very partial ridge of hillocks ? 
We have gone too far beyond it. The name of Winland, 


on the contrary, is old, idiomatic, simple, and requires only 
to be resumed ; it would adapt itself to all the needed gram- 
matical formations, (or as the late Mr. Duponceau would 
finely have said, is malleable ;) it is brief, and seems every 
way sound. 








FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, March 20th, 1845. 


One night last week a pull at the bell of my 
outer door startled me from profound slumber. 

Waiting a moment that another pull might as- 
sure me it was no dream, the next moment found 
me en robe de chambre hastily seized, groping m, 
way to within speaking distance of my unsea- 
sonable visiter. 

With hand upon the key, but before turning 
the bolt, I demanded— 

“ Who's there 1” 

* Are you M. M 7” replied a voice from 
the other side, without answering my question. 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt is 1!” replied my interlocutor, without far- 
ther hesitation, now that he was assured of my 
identity—“ It is I, André, from the barriére de 
Fontainebleau.” 

“ Ah! bien! come in,” and I opened the door. 

“They have commenced preparations at the 
Rond Point,” continued André. ‘The work- 
men arrived about two hours ago! I have been 
talking with one of them. He says it will be all 
over by six o’clock !” 

“ What o'clock is it now ?” 

«“ Almost three. Make haste, Monsieur, you 
have not much time to spare: the barriére de 
Fontainebleau is full three miles off.”’ 

“I know itis. Here, let me conduct you toa 
seat: then I’ll dress, and be with you in a very 
few minutes.” 

I had not yet seen my visitor, having hastened 
to the door in answer to his summons before light- 
ing a candle: and it was impossible to discern 
even the outline of a human form amid the com- 
plete obscurity in which the apartment was in- 
volved. But I had recognized him to be a man 
of the lower orders whom I had seen once be- 
fore, some four or five weeks ago and whom I 
expected to see once again upon a certain occa- 
sion which we knew would soon occur; but knew 
not exactly when. 

The occasion had now arrived. 

Taking hold of his blouse—a sort of blue over- 
shirt almost universally worn by men of his class, 
I conducted him to a seat. 

My toilet was quickly made and we descended 
into the street. The night was dark. It was 
not raining, but low thick clouds brooded heavily 
over the city, so that notastar was visible. All 
was still. The stillness of a mighty city is more 
impressive perhaps than that of the forest. Not 
a sound was heard but the rumbling of a heavy 
carriage over the Place de la Concorde upon the 
other side of the Seine. From the midst of the 
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Place du Palais Bourbon, upon which we entered 
upon leaving my door, and dimly seen by the rare 
gas lights which surround the square, rose like a 
giant spectre, the colossal plaster figure of Lib- 
erty ; and farther on gleamed the bayonet of the 
sentinel on duty before the gate of the Palace of 
the National Assembly. All wasstill. But did 
all sleep in this vast and populous city? Care 
and pain and guilt abound in Paris : and to them 
the hours of the night and those of the day are 
alike—sleepless! Did the prisoners of Vanvres 
sleep! 

As we crossed the Place to the hack-stand on 
the opposite side, the large clock over the arched 
gate-way above the palace struck three. I shall 
never forget the awe which amounted almost to 
shuddering, with which its solemn tones fell upon 
my ear. Perhaps the consciousness of the na- 
ture of our errand in the deserted streets of 
Paris at so unusual an hour contributed to this 
effect. 

We found the hack-stand vacant. The senti- 
nel told us that the last coach had left an hour 
before. 

“*There’s no hope for it,” said André; “ you 
must go afoot.” 

“ En route!” said I. ‘Lead the way: I'll 
follow you ;” and we struck at a round pace up 
the rue St. Dominique to the residence of a friend, 
for whom I had promised to eall. To reach the 


rond point at the barriére de Fontainebleau, whith- 
er we were going, we had to traverse nearly the 
whole of the city, and thread a quarter whose 
reputation is as little enviable as that of any other 


of Paris. It abounds in narrow, dark streets ; 
and teems with the lowest and most turbulent of 
the laboring classes. It was one of the princi- 
pal seats of the insurrection of June, and the last 
to yield, before the celebrated faubourg St. An- 
toine. Misery and guilt find here their impene- 
trable hiding places; and crime in all its grades 
is of almost daily occurrence. André was aden- 
izen of the quartier St. Marcel, and was the first 
to allude to its evil reputation, frankly admitting 
that it was quite deserved. André’s face, it now 
occurred to me, was not the most prepossessing 
that might be seen, and I will not assert that it 
was with unmixed satisfaction that I regarded 
the heavy bludgeon which he bore in his hand and 
which he took, he said, at his wife’s instance, upon 
leaving home two hours before. It was a very 
natural association of ideas by which I now 
thought of a loaded pistol I had left hanging over 
my mantle-piece, and of a stout cane behind the 
door. I had not been so provident as André ; 
and it was not because I did not know the way 
as well as he that I told him to take the lead and 
I would follow. I observed that in all the obscure 
and narrow streets André kept the middle of the 





street. It is from the corners and dark recesses 
formed by the gate-ways that the evil-disposed 
dart suddenly upon the passer-by and consum- 
mate their purpose of robbery or murder. I es- 
chewed the side-walks with equal care—follow- 
ing hard upon André’s heels. It was not, I con- 
fess, without excitement and a certain feeling of 
insecurity that I found myself afoot, east of rue 
St. Jacques, threading at this dead hour of the 
night the ill-famed Quarter of St. Michael. All 
was quiet here as in the faubourg St. Germain 
which I had just left. A few patroles, a half- 
dozen dimly seen figures flitting hastily by, some 
country carts proceeding to market, and two im- 
mense vehicles performing their nightly round to 
receive the contents of the sewers, were the 
only signs of life that we met with on the way. 
At last we gained the broad and gloomy boule- 
vard of St. Jacques. The city walls reared their 
dark mass on our right. We had proceeded be- 
neath the deep gloom of the trees, unbroken by 
gas-light or lamp, for ten minutes, when André, 
who had constantly kept about five steps in ad- 
vance of us, suddenly turned and said— 

‘‘ La voila! Messieurs, nous sommes arrivés.”’ 

We were now at the barriere de Fontainebleau. 
Before us on our right, and on a line with the 
city walls were discerned the dusky outline of 
two symmetrical buildings. ‘They were con- 
nected by a strong and high iron railing. Inthe 
centre of which was one of the gates of the city. 
That was the barriére, called of Fontainebleau, or 
of Italy, because from it commenced the road 
leading from Paris to those places. We had just 
entered upon an open circular space in front of 
the gate, within the walls, about one hundred 
yards in diameter. This was the rond point ; 
upon which were still making the preparations, of 
of the commencement of which André had come 
to notify me. 

In the centre of the rond point had been reared 
a singular structure, about which, by the light of 
numerous torches, the forms of ten or twelve men 
were seen busily moving. A large body of troops 
were already upon the ground and were now 
forming in triple lines around the structure at the 
distance of eighteen or twenty feet. We ap- 
proached. The arrangements were nearly com- 
plete. In fifteen minutes more the workmen had 
retired. 

First there was a platform ten feet square, at 
an elevation of five feet. 

From the centre of the platform rose two up- 
right posts fifteen feet high and two feet apart. 
They were connected at the top by a cross-piece. 
Lower down within three or four feet of the plat- 
form was another connecting cross-piece formed 
by a piece of plank a foot in width, in the lower 
part of which was scooped out a semi-circle 
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about six inches in diameter. Still lower down 
near the floor of the platform was another cross- 
piece with a similar semi-circle scooped in the 
upper part of it. And it was seen that if these 
two pieces were made to approach they would 
form a whole with a circular aperture six inches 
in diameter cut in the centre. A flight of eight 
or ten steps led from the pavement to the plat- 
form. And it was so placed that one mounting 
the steps looked out of the gate of the city upon 
a large white house that rose on the right a short 
distance beyond the gate. Upon the platform 
between the steps and the two upright posts, ap- 
peared a perpendicular, wide plank about as high 
as a man’s shoulders, but it seemed to move upon 
a pivot about two feet from thee floor, so that 
the perpendicular plank could be made, at will, 
to assume a horizontal position at right angles to 
the upright posts. 

Steps, platform, cross-pieces, plank, all the 
wood-work that met the eye, was painted a dull 
red. It was a gloomy looking thing seen by the 
light of the lamps which the workmen had left 
beneath and upon the platform. Between the 
two upright posts, about two feet below the top 
cross-piece, appeared a heavy mass that seemed 
to be of lead or iron. It was fixed now: but 
there were grooves cut in the inner side of the 
uprights in which it was evident the heavy mass 
could be made to move up and down along their 
whole length. The lower part of this mass seem- 
ed armed with bright sharp steel inserted so as 
to present an oblique lower edge. It gleamed in 
the light of the lamps below like the sharpened 
edge of a huge broad-axe. 

It was the Guillotine which I saw before me! 

In that large white house, seen from the plat- 
form on mounting the steps, just beyond the gate, 


were foully murdered, on Sunday, 27th of June, 


during the insurrection, Gen. Brea and his aide- 
de-camp, Capt. Mangin. The murderers were 
tried by a court-martial and five of them were 
condemned to death. Three of the condemned 
have had their sentence commuted into labor at 
the hulks for life. But two of them, Daizx and 
Lahr, are to be executed this morning. It was 
supposed, asthey had been tried by a court-mar- 
tial, that the criminals would be shot. They 
themselves earnestly desired it. But death for 
political offences having been abolished by the 
Constitution, Government was unwilling to sanc- 
tion any thing that would seem to establish a dis- 
tinetion between these criminals and ordinary as- 
sagsins. The army too protested against the 
application of the more honorable military mode 
of execution to the murderers of Gen. Brea. 
They are to die therefore by the guillotine, and 
upon the spot where the crime was committed. 
The usual secrecy as to the time of execution 


was observed upon this occasion; but secrecy 
was impossible after 12 o’clock, when the work- 
men arrived and commenced the erection of the 
terrible machine. The news spread rapidly 
through the adjacent quarters ; and, from a mile 
around in all directions, the men en blouse and 
the women were flocking to the rond point of the 
barriére de Fontainebleau. Arriving almost the 
first upon the ground, we chose a stand close to 
the triple line of soldiers forming the circle around 
the instrument of death. The day had not yet 
dawned, but the crowd was becoming thick around 
and behind us. Up cameasquadron of mounted 
gendarmes! 

“Farther back! Messieurs, farther back!” 

And we were pushed twenty or thirty yards 
farther from the centre of the place. Day dawn- 
ed. The mass of spectators was now thick upon 
the whole of such portions of the rond point, as 
the armed force permitted them to occupy. An 
ordinary cartdrove up. The ranks opened. It 
took position close along side the platform on the 
right; the horse facing the barriére. A small 
square wicker basket half filled with saw dust 
was placed at the foot of the two upright posts 
just beneath the two cross-pieces, in which the 
small semi-circles were scooped out. Another 
long basket, also half filled with saw dust, was 
placed on the platform near the wide plank that 
moved upon a pivot; so that when the plank should 
be made to assume a horizontal position, it and the 
long basket would be side by side. In the small 
square basket the head was to fall. The head- 
less trunk was to be rolled from the wide plank 
into the long basket. ‘The cart was to carry them 
off to the burying-ground. Two regiments of 
the line now came up to take position upon the 
place ; and the commanding officer gave orders 
to clear the square! <A second batallion of the 
mounted gendarmes trotted round, causing the 
place to be entirely evacuated by all who were 
not in uniform. The guillotine is now surround- 
ed throughout the whole extent of the rond point 
by a dense mass of soldiers. The spectators 
driven back, blocked up the entrance of all the 
streets opening upon the barriére, crowded the 
windows and roofs of the adjacent houses, and 
pressed close and heavy against the iron railing 
from without. Driven back with the crowd, we 
were congratulating ourselves upon having se- 
cured a favorable stand next the railing, when 
more troops and a regiment of lancers arrive by 
the outer boulevards! 

« Farther back! Messieurs, farther back !” and 
with the crowd we were compelled to retreat yet 
twenty yards. 

It was now broad day-light, and we were mo- 
mently expecting the arrival of the sad proces- 





sion. But the military arrangements were not 
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yet complete. A regiment of artillery, with a 
battery of four pieces, matches lighted, came up 
from the banlieue and occupied the barriére and 
the head of the principal streets. Twenty-five 
thousand men were under arms upon this occa- 
sion at the rond point, and in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

Parallel to the boulevards by which we had 
reached the barriére de Fontainebleau, and sepa- 
rated from it only by the city walls, is a broad road 
called the outer boulevard. It was by this outer 
boulevard that the prisoners were expected to 
arrive from the fortof Vauves. All eyes are anx- 
iously turned in that direction. It is a quarter 
past six! An ordinary one horse coach approach- 
es. Way is made for it: it stops at the barriére. 
A man in ordinary citizen’s dress steps out and 
proceeds directly to the guillotine. It is the chief 
executioner of the Seine. He mounts the scaf- 
fold and examines carefully the machine; and 
then descends. In five minutes after, a low mur- 
mur running through the crowd, and the clatter 
of horses’ feet, announce that the end is approach- 
ing. They come up ataround trot! A com- 
pany of lancers—a squadron of cuirassiers—two 
close, box-like, covered vehicles, containing the 
prisoners and their confessors—an ordinary car- 
riage containing the assistant executioners—lan- 
cers—cuirassiers, composed the procession! The 
military stopped at the gate. The carriages 
passed slowly in, and moved on through the open- 
ing batallions to the steps at the foot of the scaf- 
fold. Another minute and the executioner is 
seen to mount the scaffold—Daix quickly follows 
attended by his priest. He stands close to the 
wide plank! His head is uncovered—his should- 
ers are bared—he is bound to the plank! There 
is a moment’s pause. Daix is protesting with a 
firm and loud voice, that he dies innocent of the 
death of Gen. Brea, whom he wished to pro- 
tect—that he dies for the people! The plank 
moves upon its pivot—his head is beneath the 
axe—one cross-piece descends—the other rises 
to meét it, and his neck is inclosed in the fatal 
circle. The executioner in citizen’s dress raises 
his hand. Every eye is fixed upon the axe. It 
moves—it falls! ‘The head drops into the little 
square basket—the trunk tumbles heavily into 
the long basket ; and the bloody axe is seen slow- 
ly moving up the grooves to be ready for another 
fall! Zahr has already been placed upon the 
scaffold. His sinking form is bound to the plank. 
He declares in a weak voice to those around him 
that he dies a Christian ; and with the names of 
Marie! and Jesus! upon his lips, bows his head 
to the stroke! The axe falls again—the baskets 
receive their double charge : they are tossed into 
the cart; and within five minutes from the arri- 





by the outer boulevard, their headless bodies were 
being carted along the inner boulevard to the 
cemetery of Mount Parnasse! 

The troops remained in position for half an 
hour, keeping back the crowd anxious to rush up 
and obtain a nearer view of the fatal machine. 
Assistants with sponges and buckets of water 
washed from the axe, and other parts, all traces 
of blood; and then numerous workmen com- 
menced the labour of removal. Within an hour 
after performing so effectually its fatal functions, 
the machine itself, taken to pieces, and laden 
upon carts, was on the way to its usual place of 
deposit in the faubourg du Temple. 

It was perhaps only a wise precaution on the 
part of government, to surround this execution 
with so imposing a military display. We don’t 
know what attempts at emeute and insurrection 
may have been prevented. There is alarge party 
in France, and it has its representatives in the as- 
sembly itself, which is in the daily habit of ex- 
pressing its sympathy with the insurgents of June, 
and speaking of them as political victims worthy 
of a better fate. These men would renew those 
frightful scenes of civil war, if the inattention of 
government should afford them the slightest hope 
of success. Upon the present occasion, how- 
ever, not the slightest symptom of disorder was 
to be seen. Silence and decorum as perfect as 
would characterize any equally numerous assem- 
blage in the United States prevailed throughout. 
The crowds seemed composed of about the same 
class of persons as flock to public executions 
with us. The proportion of females was per- 
haps greater here. A rather savage curiosity 
seemed here, as upon similar occasions, all over 
the world, to be the leading impulse of the spec- 
tators: and nothing, save the vast military appa- 
ratus which accompanied the execution, would 
have induced the stranger to ascribe to it any 
political significancy. 


Paris, March 24, 1849. 


When I last touched upon politics, France was 
on the eve of its first presidential election. My 
anticipations as to the anti-republican result were 
more than realized: and the march of events 
since has only tended to confirm me in the opin- 
ion, that republican forms will be abandoned after 
an essay of much shorter duration than that of 
fifty yearsago. France is profoundly democratic, 
but not republican. An empire founded upon 
the popular will, and very slightly limited by a 
written constitution, is the form of government 
that best suits France of the nineteenth century. 
It is the only form of government that can be 
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ticable. Constitutions have ever been a lie in 
France. The actual constitution is so. Devise 
an absolutely perfect system of republican gov- 
ernment : suppose it to be administered, through- 
out all its departments, by men of the patriotism, 
purity, and good sense, of Washington himself: 
set it to work in France and it will not exist one 
year. Why? Because there are three distinct 
monarchical parties in France, which have never 
honestly accepted the republic : and only seemed 
to have donesofora moment. There is, besides, 
the socialist, terrorist, red republican party. 
Neither of these parties would frankly and sin- 
cerely submit to the will of France expressed at 
the ballot-box. Each is watching the moment 
to impose itself upon the nation by fraud or 
force. Each in itself forms but asmall minority. 
Together they constitute the majority of France. 
The rest are indifferent, or honestly republican. 
But I ask, is republican government practicable 
under such circumstances? Is not government 
forced in self-defence to invoke the aid of arbi- 
trary despotic procedures? But then it ceases to 
be republican. Fact is at hand to support what 
Isay. Pass without question the various forms 
which have existed since the revolution, up to 
the election of M. Bonaparte :—if governments 
at all, they certainly were republican in name 
only. But M. Bonaparte was elected by virtue 
of a constitution, and it is pretended that he in- 
augurated in France regular republican govern- 
ment. Well, his first act after the appointment of 
his ministers, was an admitted violation of clear 
written law. He gave to Gen. Changarnier sole 
command of the whole military force of Paris, 
uniting in his person, contrary to law, the chief 
command of the National Guard, with an active 
command in the army. His ministers pretended 
to justify the measure (this was the honest Odillon 
Barrot) upon the plea, that circumstances made 
it necessary, and that it was only a temporary 
provision. The temporary measure is still main- 
tained however. Again Art. 8, of the new con- 
stitution is in these words. Citizens have the 
right of association, of assembling peaceably 
and without arms, of petition, and of expressing 
their thoughts by means of the press or other- 
wise. The exercise of these rights is limited 
only by the rights and liberty of others, and by 
the public security.” 
In face of this provision of the constitution, 
the National Assembly three days ago voted the 
closing of clubs, at the request of ministers who 
stated government to be impossible, unless the 
stringent regulations, to which clubs were sub- 
jected by previous legislation, were converted 
into actual prohibition. This I believe, with the 
ministers, to be literally true. And what does it 


can only be maintained (pardon the paradox) by 
perpetual violations. This outrage, however, 
provoked a fearful parliamentary storm, and gave 
rise to the most revolutionary scene we have 
witnessed for several months. The indignant 
minority refused to vote upon the remaining ar- 
ticles of the proposed law, retired from the As- 
sembly in a body, and in another hall consulted 
upon their subsequent course. Some were for 
withdrawing permanently from the Assembly. 
But the more moderate representing that this 
course would leave the Assembly without its 
quorum of 500, and would produce its immediate 
dissolution, to be followed almost certainly by 
coups d’ Etat, insurrection and revolution in a 
monarchical sense, prevailed upon all the seceders 
to return to the Assembly, and upon the greater 
portion of them, to continue to vote : it being con- 
sidered most expedient, upon this occasion, to 
content themselves with a solemn protest. 


Government has just given, too, a death blow 
to the pestilent red republican cheap journalism 
to which I have alluded in former letters. A new 
police ordinance forbids, after the Ist of April, the 
sale in the streets of journals, prints and cari- 
catures, except under such restrictions as amount 
to prohibition. This measure I admit to be ne- 
cessary. But is it republican? 


The Assembly passed last week the new elec- 
toral law, under which the future Legislative bo- 
dies in France are to come into existence. It 
might be wished that the great and wise republi- 
can principle, which keeps distinct and indepen- 
dent the Legislative, Judicial, and Executive 
functions had been more strictly observed; but 
the law is, upon the whole, a good sound repub- 
lican document, which will, if honestly carried 
out, realize those reforms, the want of which was 
made the pretext of the revolution of February 
1848. It gives, in imitation of the English law, 
cabinet ministers admission into the Legislature : 
as also several high judicial, administrative, and 
military officers. It gives, too, instead of the 
per diem allowance usual with us, a fixed salary 
of 9000 francs (about $1,800) to each member of 
the Legislature. ‘This will make the pay of mem- 
bers amount to the annual sum of $1,350,000. 
ee sere | of salaries reminds me of another 
instance of political chicanery, and gross disre- 
ard of the constitution, of which honest Odillon 
arrot has been guilty lately. This time he has 
not the excuse of necessity that knows nolaw. I 
must mention it as one of the most significant 
signs of the times. We think General Taylor 
pretty well paid for a republican President by the 
salary of $25,000 per annum. But the great 
French Republic must not play the niggard. 
She must pay her President magnificently: so 
the Constitution fixes his salary at 600,000 francs 
($120,000) per annum. But though this sum 
was deemed sufficient by the Assembly to main- 
tain the dignity of the republic, it was consider- 
ed by the President himself quite too paltry— 
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Emperor, and did’nt he hope to become the actual 
Emperor one of these days? It might suffice for 
absolute necessities, but nothing more. So the 
obedient and ready minister was commissioned 
to procure for him another $120,000 per annum. 

“+ But,” said the honest M. Barrot, “ the Con- 
stitution fixes your salary. How is it possible in 
despite of it to ask more for you?” 

“Pooh! are you serious Monsieur Barrot? 
Come, come,—you are a lawyer of some note: 
exercise your professional ingenuity, and procure 
for me fifty thousand frances more a month. Upon 
my soul! I shall not be able to pay my washer- 
woman if you dont.” 

Thereupon M. Barrot introduced a bill appro- 
priating to the use of the President, under the 
title of ** Expenses of Representation,” that is, 
for balls and entertainments to be given by him, 
and for supporting generally the dignity of his 
station, the additional sum of fifty thousand frances 

er month! The bill was passed! And thus the 
rench republic which, for lack of money, has 
been forced to commit an injustice (equal to re- 
pudiation) with regard to thousands of needy 
depositers in the Savings Bank, has been able to 
vote to its President the princely income of $660 

r day! 

on will be held throughout France 
for members of the new Legislative Assembly 
on the 13th May. The new Assembly will meet, 
and the actual Assembly dissolve, on the 28th of 
the same month, after an uninterrupted session of 
twelve months and twenty four days. 

What will be the political complexion of the 
new body? 

I cannot doubt, that it will be much less repub- 
lican than the Constituent Assembly, to which it 
will succeed. Few of the members of the moun- 
tain will be returned. The elections are now 
the engrossing occupation of the country. All 
parties are active. All have their central elec- 
toral committees, in Paris, for the purpose by cor- 
respondence with the provinces, of insuring effi- 
ciency by concert of action. Reaction has made 
rapid strides since the elections of December. 
All disguise is thrown off by the boldest Legiti- 
mist and Imperial committees. They loudly 
assert, that the republic was imposed upon 
France by a coup de main, skilfully applied by a 
contemptibly small minority; that the question, 
“ Republic or Monarchy?” has-never been put 
to the people; that the sanction of the people 
was not asked for the Constitution, because it 
was feared the anti-republican people would re- 
ject it: and the hope and belief is expressed, that 
a great majority of open monarchists will be re- 
turned. ‘Take from all your candidates,” say 
the Legitimists, ‘the formal engagement to pro- 
cure an appeal to the people upon the question, 
Republic or monarchy ?” 

“The barricades of July 1830 are no more 
justifiable than those of February 1848. The 
barricades of February 1848 are no more justifi- 
able than those of June 1848. There is but one 
public law—one principle of eternal justice and 
sovereignty— it is Legitimate succession!” And 
then their organ, the Gazette de France, musters 
the Legitimist forces in France, by which it is 
made to appear, that they have an undisputed 
majority in ten departments, and as large a vote 








as any other one party in sixty other departments. 
For my part, I cannot believe that the Bourbons, 
so often driven from France by the ‘people and 
reimposed by foreign bayonets, will ever be re- 
called by the free vote of the people. 

Of the audacity and hopes of the Napoleon- 
ists, you may judge from the fact that one of 
their electoral committees, at the head of which 
is a man very assiduous in his attentions at the 
Presidential mansion, and well received there, if 
reports be true, has published a circular, and dis- 
tributed it freely in the provinces, wherein it is 
urged upon the voters, to “ require from candidates 
a declaration of devotion to the Napoleon family 
which alone can save France!” Another cireular 
recommends the people “to hold on to universal 
suffrage, as the means of establishing an elective 
decennial empire which alone can save society !” 

The Orleans party have no distinct avowed 
electoral committee: but the famous reunion of 
the rue Poitiers, composed of reactionnist repre- 
sentatives, at the head of which is M. Thiers, is 

ursuing the same wily equivocal course which 
it adopted for the elections of December. It 
does not avow its penchant for the younger branch, 
but in the composition of its electoral committee 
that penchant is so manifest, that several of the 
more decided Legitimist and Bonapartist mem- 
bers have withdrawn in disgust. 

The republicans on their side are not idle. 
They will not succumb without a manful struggle 
at the polls: though they are openly accused of 
having, by a tour de main, saddled the Republic 
upon France. Though greatly in the minority, 
they will not I fear give up without another 
struggle in the street. They have been making 
during the last month most insidious and perse- 
vering efforts, to gain the army over to the cause 
of the democratic and social republic. Their 
efforts have not been without a certain success. 
Many officers and soldiers have been subjected 
to discipline, for manifesting sympathy with this 
party: and, in some instances entire regiments 
have been removed from Paris, which is the 
grand centre of the socialist and democratic prop- 
agande. 

Temporary barracks for the accommodation 
of twenty thousand men are being constructed 
with the same view at St. Maur in the environs 
of Paris. By the way, there is an American so- 
cialist in Paris, fraternizing with his French breth- 
ren, La Grange, Pierre Leroux, et id genus omne, 
at all their banquets, and ao at their 
clubs. It is Mr. Brisbane of New York. I have 
heard him once, and heard of him repeatedly. 
He is not doing much harm here to be sure. 

The red republicans are running, as one of their 
candidates, a simple sergeant of the 20th regiment 
of the line, named Pujo. He, it seems, is a demo- 
cratic socialist republican, and drew upon him- 
self the discipline of his colonel, by attending and 
speaking, at the political banquets of his party. 
tle has been finally sent to Africa, in one of the 
companies kept up there for the punishment of 
soldiers, whose general conduct has rendered 
them obnoxious to censure. It is hardly possible 
that his party will be strong enough to elect him. 


W. W. M. 
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BURKE. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


To the cotemporaries of a great statesman it 
is of vital moment to decide whether his opin- 
ions agree with each other and if his course be 
loyal. But to the reader of a future day, his 
writings are chiefly attractive for the truth they 
contain and the resources of thought and style 
they exhibit. No public character escapes ani- 
madversion, for if there is nothing in his actions 
which party hatred can execrate, there is always 
room enough for base surmise in regard to his 
motives. Happily the graces of composition, 
the pleadings of humanity, the serene effulgence 
of wisdom, survive such transient and local war- 
fare. True eloquence, like poetry, is hallowed 
by enduring admiration; and as we attach an 
inestimable value to a portrait by Titian, al- 
though the very name of the original has per- 
ished, so the warm and exquisite hues of noble 
fancy and the effective light and shade of ardent 
thought continue sacred long after the questions 
upon which they were expended have been for- 
gotten, and the temporary ends they subserved 
no longer obtain. Depth and clearness of re- 
flection and beauty of style are the grand pre- 
servatives of the rhetorician’s labors. They even 
render classic the subject to which they are de- 
voted. Inthe Forum at Rome we think of Cie- 
ero’s invectives against Cataline ; in the Ameri- 
can Senate Chamber, of Webster’s defence of 
the Union; and in Westminster Hall, of Sheri- 
dan’s speech at the trial of Hastings. To illus- 
trate the sources of rhetorical power, there is no 
more felicitous example than Edmund Burke. 
His life was remarkably transparent, unobscured 
by mystery and unembarrassed by violent con- 
tradictions. We clearly descry his image and 
easily trace his career. The means and ap- 
pliances that promoted his development were 
in no degree extraordinary; they are within 
the reach of thousands. His habits were sim- 
ple, his purposes undisguised, and the nature and 
extent of his cultivation amply revealed in his 
writings. His outward experience was compar- 
atively uneventful. Of Irish descent, his youth 
is associated with a residence near the ruins of 
Spenser’s dwelling—where much of the Fairy 
Queen was written,—with the salutary discip- 
line of a Quaker school and the usual college in- 
struction. Like most boys of intellectual ten- 
dency, his health was not robust and he dallied 
with the muses. By the former contingency he 
was rendered more impressible to the influences 
of nature, and by the latter experiment his taste 
for beautiful expression was revealed. 


VoL. XV—35 





When his academical education was comple- 
ted, like most young men of active intelligence, 
he vacillated awhile between several projects. 
He applied for a Scotch professorship and medi- 
tated emigration to America. Meantime pursu- 
ing his law-studies in London, he increased his 
father’s yearly allowance of two hundred pounds, 
by contributing to the periodicals of the day—a 
habit which gave him variety of practice in the 
artof expression. Occasional journeys for need- 
ful recreation, miscellaneous and unremitting 
reading, professional study, attentive visits to the 
House of Commons and the theatre, and social 
enjoyment of the best kind, quickened his pow- 
ers and informed his mind. He contracted a 
happy marriage with the daughter of his benign 
physician, and thenceforth domestic life was the 
balm of his spirit. His philosophical taste and 
love of beauty found scope in the “ Enquiry into 
the Sublime and Beautiful;” and the historical 
article which he now regularly furnished the An- 
nual Register afforded the most desirable initia- 
tion possible into national affairs and political 
questions. Assimilating these various influences, 
practical and contemplative, he was unconscious- 
ly trained for the career of the rhetorician. From 
nature, books, the courts, parliament, the drama 
and society, he constantly gleaned ideas; the 
amenities of a united family softened the inten- 
sity of reflection, and the habitual use of the pen 
on comprehensive topies as well as oral discus- 
sions with the superior men of the day, gave him 
new facility to that power of language with 
which he was endowed by nature. That he re- 
cognized this general and accurate knowledge 
of men and things, and an acquired felicity 
of utterance as the requisites of his vocation, 
may be inferred from the opinion he gives Barry, 
the painter, in regard to the old masters,—which 
is equally applicable to verbal expression. “If 
I were to indulge in a conjecture, I should attri- 
bute all that we call greatness of style and man- 
ner of drawing, to the exact knowledge of anato- 
my and perspective. For by knowing exactly 
and habitually, without the labor of particular 
and occasional thinking, what was to be done in 
every figure they designed, they naturally at- 
tained a freedom and spirit of outline, because 
they could be daring without being absurd ; 
whereas ignorance, if it be cautious, is poor and 
timid ; and if bold, it is only blindly presumptu- 
ous.” 

It is essential to a great rhetorician that he 
should be endowed not only with quickness and 
discernment and capacity to retain and assimilate 
facts and principles, but that a basis of strong 
natural sense should underlie both his acquisi- 
tions and facilities. Otherwise he degenerates 
into a mere special pleader; his arguments are 
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ingenious rather than profound, and his view of 
any subject liable to be more acute and visionary, 
than true and comprehensive. It is this justness 
of perception, this original clearness of insight 
which the word sense best though vaguely indi- 
cates, that leads to an habitual reference to first 
principles, to confidence in primary truth and to 
a calm and earnest reliance on inductive wis- 
dom. It was to a remarkable degree the char- 
acteristic of Burke. He seems to have been a 
conservative in the best signification of the term— 
without bigotry or fanaticism, yet with singular 
tranquillity of conviction and liberality of feel- 
ing. He joined, indeed, the-dignity of the con- 
servative with the generous spirit of the re- 
former. He was a zealous advocate for prog- 
ress, but for progress in a certain direction 
and under established influences. In the spirit 
of our great revolutionary orator, he seemed 
ever ready to exclaim, “I have but one lamp 
by which my feet are guided, and that is the 
lamp of experience; and know of no way of 
judging of the future but by the past:” thus 
Patrick opened the celebrated speech in which 
he so eloquently advocated resistance to Great 
Britain, boldly suggesting the greatest of national 
innovations by an appeal to the unsatisfactory 
result of patient endurance. It was not a fa- 
miliar precedent, however, but a great principle 
that justified his cause. Thus Burke in his wri- 
tings on France and America manifests the live- 
liest attachment to existent institutions and a 
faith in them as the result of ages of human con- 
flict and thought—but it is on the fundamental 
principles involved in them and on the natural 
instincts whence they spring, that he relies. It 
appears to us that the great elements of Burke’s 
rhetoric may all be traced to this philosophic 
habitude. He never lost sight of the facts of 
human nature and human life—of the everlast- 
ing laws by which they are regulated. The phe- 
nomena, however imposing or winsome, never 
drew him from the law, the form from the sub- 
stance, the transient phase from the original ele- 
ment. Hence his deep aversion to the substitu- 
tion of theoretical for practical intelligence, his 
recoil from all attempts to regulate actual socie- 
ty by metaphysical opinions, to let a doctrine 
take the place of a sentiment, or a visionary 
speculation of along tried expedient. It was this 
view that led him to perceive so distinctly the 
error of American taxation and the inapplica- 
bility of French philosophy to human well-being. 
It rendered him sagacious because it carried him 
below the surface of things to the mind and heart 
of man as developed within to his consciousness, 
aroused to his observation and in history to his 
reflection. Hence, also, his remarkable presci- 
ence. He was a good prophet in national affairs, 





on the very same ground that Shakspeare is the 
most effective of dramatists—a constant recur- 
rence to the natural, and therefore the inevitable, 
springs of human action. Thus he asks, in his 
“Reflections on the Revolution in France,” 
‘Why do I feel so differently from the Rev. Dr. 
Price, and those of his lay flock, who will choose 
to adopt the sentiments of his discourse? For 
this plain reason—because it is natural I should; 
because we are so made as to be affected,” &c. 
The same idea in another guise, re-appears in 
all the arguments and expressions of this cele- 
brated essay ; for instance, ‘“‘ We shall never be 
such fools as to eall in an enemy to the substance 
of any system to remove its corruptions, to sup- 
ply its defects, or to perfect its construction.” 
One of his brief phrases strikingly exhibits how 
completely he identified reasonable obedience to 
the instincts and sentiments of human nature, 
with civilization, and how destructive he deemed 
all experiments not based upon their primitive 
teaching. ‘Nor as yet,” he says, in allusion to 
the philosophical atrocities then enacting in Pa- 
ris—“ have we subtilized ourselves into savages.” 
His first published work of celebrity—the Trea- 
tise on the Sublime and Beautiful, is the best ev- 
idence of the reverence and curiosity with which 
he looked into nature for essential truth. In 
this composition he did so as a mental philoso- 
pher; in his after public career, he adopted the 
same method as the only legitimate test of jus- 
tice and utility. 

He wished to “move with the order of the 
universe.” ‘I have endeavored,” he says, 
“through my whole life, to make myself ac- 
quainted with human nature ; otherwise I should 
be unfit to take even my humble part in the ser- 
vice of mankind.” And again, “ wise men will 
apply their remedies to vices not to names ; to the 
causes of evil which are permanent, not to the 
occasional organs by which they act, and the 
transitory modes in which they appear.” Butit 
is needless to multiply instances. In dwelling 
upon this invariable deference to the first prin- 
ciples of our common nature—to the great and 
unalterable facts of humanity, as the philosophic 
element of Burke’s character, we desire to sug- 
gest the process of his efficiency, to show that no 
vague and chance aptitude to which under the 
name of genius the indiscriminate refer all men- 
tal results is necessary to account for his power. 
He proceeded in discussing a public question ex- 
actly as in a scientific analysis ; he brought the 
same recognition of facts, the same lucid ar- 
rangement and rigid induction to his commen- 
tary on the French Revolution as to the problem 
of the Sublime and Beautiful. In both cases it 
was what God had written on the mind and im- 








planted in the heart of man that he strove to 
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descry, and according to which he argued and in- 
ferred. We do notsay that therefore his conclu- 
sions were infallible, but to this comprehensive yet 
searching method, we confidently ascribe the wis- 
dom that men of all parties find in the writings 
of Burke. We believe it is thus only that any 
perennial light is shed on momentous themes. 
The view thus eliminated may be incomplete, it 
may be partial, but as far as it goes, it is a gen- 
uine and distinct revelation and an infinite help 
towards unusual truth. It gives a certain gran- 
deur to statesmen, historians and poets when 
they apply essential principles to immediate oc- 
currences, try the elements of the hour in the 
crucible of the Past, and, undisturbed by the 
noise and smoke of the conflict around, calmly 
guide their steps by patient and trusting observa- 
tion of the eternal stars. This lofty habitude 
cramped Burke, except in great questions, as a 
parliamentary orator, He was obliged some- 
times to begin with a coaxing appeal or startling 
expression to win the requisite attention. 


templative minds. 


sic power. 


There is a permanency attached to views thus 
based upon long experience and drawn from the 
primal facts of man and nature, that prolongs 
However inadequate 
they may be as representing all the ideas involv- 
ed in political and social science, no reflective 
mind can fail to perceive that they have essen- 
tial meaning ; and will, therefore, be continually 
reproduced. Two revolutions have occurred in 
France since Burke’s celebrated Reflections ap- 
peared. The last publication of note relative to 
the duty and prospects of that country, is a 
We are struck with the 
coincidences of thought, the identity of argument 
of these two treatises—written at such intervals 
of time and at such different stages of human 
“I confess to you, sir,” says Burke, 
“IT never liked this continual talk of resistance 
and revolution, or the practice of making the 
extreme medicine of the constitution its daily 
“A society may be tortured, perhaps 
destroyed,” says Guizot; “ but you cannot make 
it assume a form or mode of existence foreign to 
its nature, either by disregarding the essential ele- 
ments of which it is constituted, or by doing vio- 


their interest and value. 


pamphlet by Guizot.* 


progress. 


bread.” 


lence to them.” 


‘‘Had fate reserved him to our times,” says 


Burke, alluding to the tyranny of Henry VIII. 


* Democracy in France. 


His 
style of thinking was eminently adapted to con- 
The superficial were impa- 
tient at its depth. Burke excelled in furnishing 
reasons, 80 clearly expressed and so justly dedu- 
ced as to fascinate by their bright and orderly 
array, if they did not overwhelm by their intrin- 


“four technical terms would have done his busi- 

ness and saved him all this trouble,—he needed 

nothing more than one short form of incanta- 

tion—Philosophy, Light, Liberty, the Rights of 

Man.” “Nothing,” says Guizot “has a more 

certain tendency to ruin a people than a habit of 

accepting words and appearances as realities. 

While the shouts of unity and fraternity resound 

among us, they are responded to by social war,” 

&c. 

A train of reasoning in_ favor of distinct or- 

ders and an established church runs through the 

two works, and a kindred appeal to innate hu- 

man affections and moral responsibility. It is 

probable that the terms of science and the ima- 

gery of literature will perpetually vary with new 

discoveries and the advance of social refinement; 

but there is an identity in human nature, in its 

laws, wants, endowments and tendencies that 
renders just inferences from them, especially 
when made with perspicuity and elegance of 
style, interesting to the thinker of every age. 
Hence the renown of Burke as a philosophical 
essayist on government and society. 

The next source of his rhetorical gifts was va- 
rious and precise knowledge. In early life his 
reading was desultory but incessant. He seems 
to have intuitively known the applicability of all 
truths to human culture; for while he perused 
with zest history as the storehouse of the past, 
be equally cultivated poetry as quickening to the 
sympathies and suggestive of the beautiful. His 
observation had the same range. He noted a 
mill not less than a minster—the one taught 
him a principle in mechanics and the other in 
architectural beauty. He recorded the statistics 
and delighted in the practice of agriculture, while, 
with kindred intelligence, he made a taste for 
the fine arts a careful study. It was the same, 
too, in conversation. No one he encountered 
failed to contribute to his stock of ideas. He 
could discuss a portrait with Sir Joshua, a ques- 
tion in philology with Johnson, an elocutionary 
point with Garrick, manures with a farmer and 
costume with a lady. Thus despising nosouree 
of information, continually storing his mind with 
every kind of facts, natural, historical and social, 
when he meditated upon a topic, illustrations 
rushed from his memory and were readily mar- 
shalled to sustain an argument, or combined by 
his glowing fancy into brilliant and striking met- 
aphors. It was from this exuberance and va- 
riety of knowledge, that-his fluency as an orator, 
in part, arose, as well as the spontaneous rich- 
ness of his conversation; and that immediate 
recognition of his superiority which led the surly 
lexicographer to say that encountered under a 
shed in the rain, he would be known at once as 
an extraordinary man. The quickness, indeed, 
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with which he appropriated facts is evinced in 
his speeches and writings on France, America 
and India. One who had dwelt long in those 
countries could scarcely speak of them with a 
more graceful familiarity. He explored not only 
the data but the associations of every subject; 
and his acquisitions came forth with a fullness 
and alacrity that rendered them doubly impres- 
sive. He had an emphatic manner of introdu- 
cing incidental pictures which vivified all the 
facts previously cited—as in the memorable allu- 
sion to the unfortunate queen of France, the de- 
scription of Miss McCrea’s murder and of the 
New England whale fishery. 

Comparison is one of the most effective of 
rhetorical weapons, though rarely encountered 
in perfection. A striking metaphor arrests the 
uncultivated mind, while a beautiful one grati- 
fies the refined taste. Burke excelled in both. 
His images indicate sometimes peculiar inge- 
nuity and sometimes a poetical imagination. 
They are invariably effective, and add greatly to 
the living charm of his oratory. Open at any 
page, and we meet them. Let us quote at ran- 
dom. “ After all,” he says in a letter, ‘(a man 
will make more by the figures of arithmetic than 
the figures of rhetoric, unless he can get into the 
trade winds, and then he may sail secure over 
Pactolean sands.” Ina speech, referring to the 
apathetic condition of the Spanish monarchy; 
“ What can we expect of her?” he asks, ‘‘ mighty, 
indeed, but unwieldy, vast in bulk but inert in 
spirit—a whale stranded upon the sea-shore of 
Europe.” His description of Chatham’s ad- 
ministration is felicitous in another vein: “a 
eabinet so variously inlaid, such a piece of di- 
versified mosaic, such a tesselated pavement with- 
out cement—here a bit of black stone and there 
a bit of white—patriots and courtiers, kings, 
friends and republicans, whigs and tories,” &c. 
In relation to the English clubs of French 
sympathizers, he says: “do not imagine that 
our contemptuous neglect of their abilities is a 
general mark of acquiescence in their opinions. 
No such thing I assure you. Because half-a- 
dozen grasshoppers, under a fern, make the field 
ring with their importunate clink, while thous- 
ands of great cattle, reposing beneath the shadow 
of the British oak, chew the cud and are silent, 
pray do not imagine that those who make the 
noise are the only inhabitants of the field, that, 
of course, they are many in number, or that, 
after all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and troublesome 
insects of the hour.” ‘The withering sarcasm of 
this figure is only equalled by that of Sydney 
Smith, who said, speaking of an insignificant but 
mischievous person, that—‘‘in a country sur- 
rounded by dykes a rat may inundate a province.” 





But the significance and brilliancy of a meta- 
phor is diminished by gleaning it from the con- 
text; and this is especially true in regard to those 
of Burke. The mind is warmed for their recep- 
tion by previous argument or appeal; and they 
often rise in majestic beauty from the tide of his 
glowing rhetoric like Aphrodite from the sea. 
We have spoken of the mental and verbal 
characteristics of Burke, but to form an adequate 
idea of the man or even of his rhetoric, it is in- 
dispensable to consider his physical temperament 
and his moral nature. The former was of that 
sanguine, nervous kind, both active and suscep- 
tible, which gives force and vivacity to expres- 
sion. Indeed, we ascribe Burke’s préeminence, 
in no small degree, to the happy blending in his 
constitution of English and Irish traits—the one 
imparting vigor of thought and the other tender- 
ness and enthusiasm. He has been called “a 
terrific accuser’ ; but combativeness is essential 
to an effective rhetorician. Its excitement, when 
the case justifies, is absolutely necessary in the 
attack and defence of opinion, in the arraign- 
ment of the guilty and the vindication of the in- 
jured; but not less desirable is its latent influ- 
ence—giving a certain firmness, precision and 
energy both to ideas and style. We see its bra- 
cing effect in all Burke's elaborate efforts. There 
is an aim in each, of which he never loses sight 
and toward which every flight of fancy, and ebul- 
lition of satire, and pathos of appeal is ardently 
directed. Yet the tenor of his writings evinces 
a generosity of feeling, warm affection, loyalty 
and a certain nobleness especially captivating 
when contrasted with the pettiness and chica- 
nery that usually deforms political aspirants. 
The permanency of his early attachment, his 
liberal and unostentatious kindness to indigent 
genius—as exhibited in the instances of Barry 
and Crabbe, his “ desperate fidelity” to Hamilton, 
and his intense parental anguish indicate how 
sincere was the sensibility and devotedness that 
breathes in his works. Even Johnson’s arbitrary 
will was soothed to courteous abeyance by Burke. 
Few passages in the latter's writings are more 
characteristic than his defence of nobility. His 
veneration for the time-hallowed, the renowned, 
the sublime in nature and association, is revealed 
by his reflections, as a youth, on first entering 
Westminster Abbey ; and by the solemn beauty of 
his pleadings for the sacred and the venerable. It 
was not a trick of rhetoric for such a man to la- 
ment the decline of chivalry. Noble sentiments 
were his birth-right, and he knew from expe- 
rience the mortification of realizing that the age 
in which he lived denied them scope, and that 
the people with whom he mingled often exhibit- 
ed a hopeless incapacity of recognition in their 
behalf. He intuitively discerned, also, the cold 
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selfishness of a mere theorist—“ nothing can be 
conceived,” he writes, “more hard than the 
heart of a thorough metaphysician.” 

But the excellence of Burke’s heart is most 
admirably evinced in his eloquent advocacy of 
sentiment—in its highest significance, as essen- 
tial to the dignity and progress of man. Thisis 
one of those peculiarities that distinguish the uni- 
versal from the partisan writer and justify the 
declaration of Mackintosh that Burke was the 
most philosophical of statesmen. It also ex- 
plains why the most satisfactory revelation of his 
genius was colloquial. There was too much na- 
ture in him for acquirement to overlay or for 
diplomacy to pervert, and the less artificial the 
medium the greater the exuberance of his mind. 
He recognised the normal not less than the tem- 
porary in humanity; and felt that the beautiful 
and endearing in social existence was not less a 
vital interest of his race than the principles of 
government. Hence he reproaches the French 
innovators in terms of the most attractive yet 
lofty wisdom: “all the pleasing illusions which 
made power gentle and obedience liberal, which 
harmonized the different shades of life, and 
which, by a bland assimilation, incorporated into 
politics, the sentiments which beautify and soften 
private society, are to be dissolved by this new, 
conquering empire of light and reason. All the 
decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off; 
all the superadded ideas furnished from the ward- 
robe of a moral imagination, which the heart 
owns and the understanding ratifies as necessary 
to cover the defects of our naked, shivering na- 
ture, and to raise it to dignity in our own esti- 
mation, are to be exploded as a ridiculous, ab- 
surd, and antiquated fashion.” 

It is generally admitted that the most success- 
ful oratory disappoints in the reading, not only 
from the absence of elocutionary charms, but on 
account of the somewhat exaggerated terms 
which though orally impressive, will not bear the 
calm eye of meditation. One of the greatest 
proofs of Burke’s originality as a rhetorician, is 
that his speeches are so effective on perusal. 
There is substantial thought enough to sustain 
whatever ornament he chooses to display ; and 
the direct manner which the habit of public ad- 
dress induces, only gives vitality to his writings, 
without, in the slightest degree, lessening their 
dignity as deliberate compositions. The philos- 
opher and the poet are co-evident in his most 
felicitous efforts; the reason and the sentiment 
of the question alternate; and we often enjoy 
while communing with him the delightful con- 
sciousness of having our judgment convinced and 
our sympathies won, at the same time. This 
union of delicacy and power is almost unprece- 


distinction of the same writer. We instinctively 

separate in literature the two characteristics, and 

turn to one class of authors for emotion and to 

another for thought, as if to invent and to argue 

equally well, were scarcely to be expected from 

the same individual. From Burke, however, 

may be gle&ned the most dry and perspicuous 

collocation of facts, the strongest array of reasons, 

the most imaginative conceptions, and the most 

touching pictures. His most universal charm is 

a style so copious as to enrich the student's vo- 

cabulary by the aptitude and flow of words, to 

gratify the taste by its elegance and the ear by 
its musical periods. Withal it is a manly style. 
Burke is not fastidious in his choice of epithets 
or illustrations to the extent of weakening his 
force of statement. He can use the most home- 
ly as well as the most classic phrases and figures. 

He does not sacrifice truth to beauty, but aims 
to render them mutually illustrative. Few Eng- 
lish writers boast passages that exhibit so clearly 
the dignity of the language, its facility of ap- 
plication, and its persuasive grace. It is on this 
account that meagre extracts do him little jus- 
tice. Thus read, he mightbe sometimes thought 
bombastic, sometimes verbose and occasionally 
too colloquial or too stilted; but perused consec- 
utively, the language and manner keep pace so 
deftly with the course of the argument and the 
successive phases of the question, that the entire 
effect is singularly harmonious and satisfactory ; 
and the mind is animated and tempered as by a 
lofty strain of melody, uttered by a deep, yet 
sweet voice, “when on the singer’s lip expires 
the finished song.” To this union of consum- 
mate ability with earnest and just feeling is re- 
ferable the extraordinary balance of fancy and 
sense, the practical and the poetical in Burke. 
His mind was essentially speculative, he delight- 
ed in curious observation, his range of inquiry 
was broad and refined; yet to public affairs he 
brought acalm, practical judgment, a sobriety of 
mood, a perception of the actual relations of 
things and the absolute claims of an exigency, 
as if he had been wont to deal only in matters 
of fact and had drawn every lesson from stern 
experience. Thisis the more remarkable in one 
who could, at pleasure, indulge in such excur- 
sions of imagination and sentiment. An able 
critic has declared that in the latter regard he 
was “unapproached by any orator;” and the 
wonder is that the reasoning acumen and profun- 
dity co-existed with this capacity, in equal pow- 
er. To this uncommon alliance of gifts we as- 
cribe his moderation. When the views of Fox 
and Pitt were quoted in opposition to his own, 
he said—* I prefer the collective wisdom of ages 
to the abilities of any two men living.” He 





dented. To be vivid and profound is seldom the 





would go all lengths with no party, nor yield im- 
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plicit faith to any mortal. He was too compre- 
hensive to please a faction; and the more gene- 
ral his subject and the less connected with tem- 
porary objects, the more triumphant his discussion 
of it. There was, therefore, no little truth in the 
famous line in which Goldsmith summed up the 
career of his illustrious friend :—* he’ gave up to 
party what was meant for mankind;’’ for the 
reader of the present day, to whom many of the 
questions to which he was devoted are compar- 
atively indifferent, cannot but lament that histor- 
ical, ethical or philosophical themes of vast and 
lasting interest, had not exclusively employed his 
pen. The essay on the “Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,” and the work on the French Revolution by 
their immediate reference to natural and social 
truths, elicited his finest powers; and eloquently 
suggest how admirably such discussions were 
adapted both to his abilities and his taste. Here 
and there, indeed, throughout his speeches, op- 
portunities arise for expatiating on a universal 
truth or an important principle, which he always 
seizes with the avidity of a mind to which isola- 
ted details and transient causes are a hindrance, 
and the perspective of great ideas a necessary 


inspiration. 





THE SPIRIT OF POESY. 


As the dew-drop to the rose, 

As the sun-beam on the sea, 
As the stars unto the night, 
Shining with a cheering light, 

Art thou to me 
Blessed Spirit of Poesy! 

Full of light and full of gladness, 
Full of sweet serenity, 

Lighting up the mists of sadness 
Till they melt themselves and flee 
Blithesomely and airily ;— 

As the storm-clouds darkly rolled, 
At the sunbeam’s dawning ray, 
Brightly smiling float away 

In shapes and colors manifold. 


What art thou? not a fleeting dream, 
The eager phantasy of youth 
That passeth with our morning’s beam,— 
Like dew-drops on a lily’s breast 
Trembling in their sweet unrest— 
To me thy very being wears 
The fadeless light of truth. 
Yea, thou wert with me long ago 
When singing mid the summer flowers,— 
Or when beside the rippling stream 
Musing in a voiceless dream 
Through the golden sunset hours, 
Restless thoughts would come to me 
Whispering to my haunted mind 





Of a form I might not see, 
Of an unheard melody, 
Strange, and dim, and undefined ; 
Till half in love and half in fear 
I turned me to the quiet skies, 
And deemed that in each beauteous star 
Shining faint, and distant far, 
1 met the glance of angel eyes; 
And heard amid the wind’s low sigh 
A strange and fitful harmony. 


And thou art with me still—thy smile 
Is as a glory round my way, 
Guiding through the lonely night, 
Where without that cheering light 
My wayward steps had gone astray— 
Stooping to the lowly places, 
Fainting by the common way. 
Seeming deathless joys there be 
That blossom like the autumn flowers, 
Blossom for a few brief hours, 
Soon to perish utterly ; 
Until we turn amid our tears 
Yearning for the coming years 
Though burthened with a deeper care— 
For then we deem that higher powers 
And sterner wisdom shall be ours, 
Making grief less hard to bear : 
But thou—I have no fear for thee, 
So beautiful, so bright thou art, 
So full of sweet divinity, 
That death in thee can have no part— 
Thyself art immortality. 


At times thou comest unto me 
In the semblance of a fairy, 
Borne on pinions light and airy, 
Smiling with a sunny glee. 
And | follow as | may, 
As with light Psychean grace 
Through illimitable space 
Thou tak’st thy pathless way. 
Thou leadest me to lonely woods 
And to the sea-girt strand, 
Where all throughout the moonless night 
The plunging waters hoarse and white 
Beat on the ribbéd sand ; 
And the ships go sailing by, 
Sailing on the shadowy sea 
Like the pale stars in the sky, 
Silently—silently, 
To fairy founts, and haunted rills, 
Welling forth forevermore 
From the silent hearts of lonely hills, 
’*Mid fluted shell and sparry ore, 
And many a lovely flower that dwells 
Unseen, beside the fountain’s brim, 
Or in the rocky niches dim, 
Like gentle nuns in their cloister-cells 
Singing ever a holy hymn :— 
Or where, in some deserted isle, 
Standeth an old Cathedral pile, 
’Neath whose matted ivy-screen, 
Peer from corners dusk and dim, 
Carvéd forms and faces grim, 
With feathery fern and lichens hoar 
And richest mosses mantled o’er,— 
Richest moss of rarest green! 
And then it is a joy to me 
’Mid those ruins lone and hoary 
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Thus to stray with thee ; 

Listening to some ghostly story— 
Story of the sainted time, 

Or some wild and monkish legend 
Weaving into rhyme. 


Thy joyousness is like the glow 
Of the sun-beams on the sea, 

As they sparkle to and fro, 
Laughingly, laughingly, — 

But beneath, in caverns deep, 

Calm and still the waters sleep ; 

Far too mighty and profound 

For flashing light—for rippling sound— 
Thus thy soul lies calm forever— 

Silent in its deep emotion, 

Hushed as to a still devotion, 
While it seemeth changing ever. 

A quiet sense of moveless might, 
Of calm and still serenity, 

A love too deep for smiles or tears, 

An earnestness of thought that wears 
The stamp of immortality, 
These are a part of thee. 

Thou mak’st my life so beautiful, 
That I can bear to be alone ; 

Thou singest ever a soothing song 
Where lies no secret moan, 

No melancholy undertone, 

But lovely as the strains that fell 
’Mid the stillness of the night, 
Melting through the pale starlight, 

On the spirit of the maid 
Kneeling at the holy shrine, 

And hearing as she meekly prayed, 
Strains of harmony divine— 
Strains of angel-melody, 

With a sweetness most intense 

Steal on her enraptured sense— 

Lovely, sainted Cecilie ! 

And never die these tones away, 
But evermore they come to me 
With a low-toned melody, 

Singing ever night and day ; 

As the sparkling waters run 
Through shady wood and sunny valley, 

Singing in a quiet tone, 

Singing ever musically 
Down unto the restless sea— 

Where the sounding billows pour 

Singing on the lonely shore— 
Thus thou singest unto me, 

Evermore ! 


I may not tell the fancies wild 
That whisper to my heart, 

When oft amid its solitude 

Musing in half-inspired mood, 

I question what thou art. 

At times thou seemest unto me 
A part of mine own being— 

Its life, its immortality, 

That deathless and far-seeing 
Reachest from the bounds of time 
Through the past’s forgotten clime, 

And through far eternity, 

Such as I deem it might have been 
Amid the bowers of Paradise, 
Gazing above with radiant eyes 

Undarkened yet by sin, 

A guardian-angel by my side 





An exile from a purer clime, 
With whom the melodies abide 
Of some sweet Eden-time, 
Whose echoes from the past prolong, 
Tuning life’s discord into song; 
And seeming as it wanders by 
A strange unbidden memory 
Of something heard, of something seen, 
Of something loved we know not where— 
Of something that we feel hath been 
In a more heavenly atmosphere. 
Thou art a mystery,—a thing 
To shrine within my secret heart 
And love with silent wondering, 
Scarce knowing what thou art; 
For in thy purity divine 
Thy life is too remote from mine 
To tarry human questioning. 


Oh leave me not alone, alone ! 

For I am but an earthly child, 
So lonely in my soul’s unrest, 

So passionate, and weak, and wild, 
I should be nothing without thee,— 
A bark upon a stormy sea 

Tossing ever restlessly ; 
Or sleeping on a breezeless ocean 
Without ripple, without motion— 

Sleeping on so wearily! 
I am so utterly alone, 
What should I love if thou wert gone ? 
Naught hath thine angel purity, 
Thy sweet and soothing sympathy, 
Blessed spirit of Poesy ! 

Susan 
Richmond. 





THE INSPIRATION OF MUSIC. 


Auriert often before he wrote prepared his 
mind by listening to music ; “* Almost all my tra- 
gedies were sketched in my mind either in the 
act of hearing music, or a few hours after,”—a 
circumstance which has been recorded of many 
others. Lorp Bacon had music often played in 
the room adjoining his study: Mitton listened 
to his organ for his solemn inspiration, and music 
was even necessary to WarsuRTON. The sym- 
phonies which awoke in the poet sublime emo- 
tions, might have composed the inventive mind 
of the great critic in the visions of his theoreti- 
cal mysteries. A celebrated French preacher, 
Bourdaloue or Massillon, was once found playing 
on a violin, to screw his mind up to the pitch, 
preparatory for his sermon, which within a short 
interval he was to preach before the Court. 
Curran’s favorite method of meditation was 
with his violin in his hand; for hours together 
would he forget himself, running voluntaries over 
the strings, while his imagination in collecting 
its tones was opening all his faculties for the com- 





ing emergency at the bar. D'Israen. 
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FOUR NEW ADDRESSES." 


If Mr. Joseph Hume were a citizen of Repub- 
lican America with all his statistical propensi- 
ties in full play about him, we can imagine that 
much the greater portion of his time would be 
consumed in learning the arithmetic of our pamph- 
let publications. It is quite likely too that 
after pushing his investigations to the farthest 
possible extent, with a view to arriving at the 
exact number of addresses published in any given 
year, he would at last give up in despair and the 
rest of bis days would be embittered by the utter 
impossibility of even obtaining the result. The 
name of such publications is Legion. The 
greatest fecundity of the German presses is noth- 
ing in the comparison. Leipsic itself become 
Lilliputian when so regarded, and 


“If Holland old, or Holland new, 
One wondrous sheet of paper grew,” 


and all of it should be pressed into service at once, 
it would not furnish a sufficient supply for our 
market. Baccalaureate addresses have become 
more plentiful than the berries of the laurel, and 
the autumnal leaves of collegiate orations strew 
the post routes of travel with more than Vallam- 
brosan profusion. 

Among this multitude of red, green and yel- 
low pamphlets, there is of course every tinge in 
sentiment as in cover. ‘They are called forth by 
the most various occasions and touch on the 
greatest variety of topics. One young gentle- 
man in our immediate vicinity ventures, perhaps, 


*1. InaveuraL ApprEss, Delivered on Occasion 
of the id sacyy So the University of the State 
of Mississippi, November 6, 1848. By George 
Frederick Holmes, A. M., President of the 
University. Memphis: Franklin Book and 
Job Office. 1849. 


2. Inrropuctory Lecture, Delivered before 
the Chair of Political Economy, Commerce 
and Statistics of the University of Louisiana: 
New Orleans. Dec., 1848. By J. D. B. 
DeBow. — 


3. Speecu in support of The Memorial of Har- 
vard, Williams and Amherst Colleges, Deliv- 
ered before the Joint Committee on Education, 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
Boston, on the 7th of ae 1849. By 
Edward Everett. Cambridge: Metcalf & Co. 
1849. 


4. Tae Poetry or Deatu. A Lecture deliv- 
ered before the Young Men’s Library Associa- 
tion, in the City of Augusta, December 2lst., 
1848. By Robert M. Charlton. Savannah. 
Edward J. Purse, Book and Job Printer. 


to throw the light of research upon the aborigi- 
nal developments of the North American Conti- 
nent. Another has been invited to celebrate the 
completion of a Lyceum on the banks of the 
Wabash. A third indulges in unstinted abuse of 
the Southern States before the Anti-Slavery and 
Negro-Stealing Society of Doolittleville “in the 
State of Connecticut,” to the great delight of the 
spinsters thereof. Meanwhile hundreds are en- 
gaged from Nova Scotia to New Mexico in 
speechifying before college debating clubs and 
reading-room associations. Indeed the speech 
at college is the piéce de resistance of literature; 
and we doubt very much if a Master of Arts 
can be found in the country who has not pub- 
lished his pamphlet. Nor is it confined to such 
as have takendegrees. Semel insanivimus omnes, 
in this particular we have all sinned, and one 
peccadillos are preserved in obscure garrets or 
have been long since “used up’ as wrapping 
paper for “merchandise.” 

For this latter mode of speechification, if in- 
dulged in by undergraduates or Alumni, a pre- 
scribed formula may be laid down. They are 
all alike. There may be an apparent diversity 
in the subjects selected for discussion, but the 
thoughts are always made to flow through the 
same channel. Your orator begins far back in 
the dim twilight of tradition, before Homer, (or 
the band of vagabond minstrels, according to 
Wolf,) had uttered the majestic poetry of the 
Iliad,—he gradually progresses to the palmy day 
of Athenian supremacy, looks at Rome pillaged 
by the Visigoth, does up the dark ages in very 
respectable gloom, traces the departure of the 
Moors from Spain, and after a few flourishes on 
the French Revolution, with some grandiloquence 
touching the guillotine, at last reaches America 
and, as in duty bound, glorifies her gloriously. 
So much for the matter. The ornaments to set 
it off, the tinsel of rhetoric and the pomp of met- 
aphor, are also invariably the same in all. The 
old myths are revived. Pallas cemes forth again 
from the front of Jove and Niobe weeps afresh. 
Then follows two quotations from my Lord 
Byron, with four paragraphs of “ fine writing,” 
made up of eagles, pyramids and other trumpery 
of Mr. Charles Phillips, and the performance is 
ended “and your orator will ever pray, &c.”’ 
Speeches made after this recipe are reproduced 
in large quantity, month after month, by a great 
multitude of orators, to whom 


“ The mob of gentlemen that wrote with ease,” 


in the days of the merry monarch, was but an 
inconsiderable number. 

As soon as the type-setter of the town, where 
the address (one of the genus we have been de- 
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scribing) has been delivered, has “ eomposed” 
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the composition,—taking hold of the author’s 
thoughts and “turning them to shapes” that 
Aldus or Caxton never dreampt of,—the press 
strikes off a certain number of presentation co- 
pies, which are distributed at once with the auto- 
graph and compliments of the author among a 
select circle of friends. These friends are placed 
thereby in an unpleasant predicament. They 
are indeed sadly perplexed. Two duties, grow- 
ing out of the friendly relation, are imposed upon 
them and these sometimes involve violence to 
their inclination and an outrage upon truth. 
First, they must read. Second, they must praise. 
We have somewhere seen an excellent sugges- 
tion for evading this difficulty by a letter to the 
author, acknowledging in polite terms the receipt 
of the address, and expressing an intention of 
reading and the expectation of being delighted 
with it. 

Now, to write a good address, which shall 
both please an auditory and make a respectable 
appearance in print, is a much more difficult 
matter than is generally supposed. The critic, 
who may have been warmed by the glow of de- 
clamation in a spoken discourse, or lulled into an 
indulgent mood by the musical lapses of a fine 
voice, becomes more fastidious in his closet with 
the glittering periods before him divested of all 
adventitious aids. The charm of manner is be- 
yond the reach of the black art. Looks and 
tones cannot be printed. Gestures are incapa- 
ble of publication. The surest fascinations of 
oratory are thus lost forever, the biographer of 
Henry cannot fix upon his eloquent pages that 
gift of expression, which in the ‘“ forest-born De- 
mosthenes” so melted and moved by turns his 
enraptured audiences, and the reporters fail to 
transmit the grace with which Mr. Pinkney drew 
off his gloves in the midst of an argument be- 
fore the Supreme Court. We have known, in- 
deed, in our own limited experience, an address 
to be received with the most decided manifesta- 
tions of delight, which, in pamphlet form, has 
sadly injured the author’s reputation. To hear 
and to read is not unfrequently like witnessing a 
ballet on the night of its first representation and 
seeing it again at rehearsal the next morning. 
“The babbling and remorseless day’ discloses 
tawdry spangles and vile daubs where the soft 
lustre of the foot-lights had exhibited diamonds 
and oriental architecture, and the divinity of the 
spectacle who seemed a thing of gossamer in the 
moonlight, turns out to be a vulgar, rouged and 
bedizened woman on the wrong side of forty. 

But while the mass of publications of this 
character can not bear close scrutiny, and while 
to our young friends who are tempted to print a 


college speech we would universally commend 
the advice of Burns,— 


Vor. XV—36 





** Conceal yourself as weel’s ye can 
Frae critical dissection ,”— 


there are yet many noble exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule, constituting a class of literary efforts, 
honorable alike to their authors and the age we 
live in. From the large accumulation of pam- 
phlets with which our table is loaded down, we 
select four addresses at this time for favorable 
notice. We shall endeavor, with the help of the 
scissors, to set before our readers some passages 
from each of these, as excellent specimens of the 
eloquence of the desk. ‘They belong to the bet- 
ter sort, the ‘o: ayada of speeches. 

We begin with the address of Mr. George 
Frederick Holmes, the newly-elected President 
of the University of Mississippi, delivered on 
the occasion of the opening of that Institu- 
tion. Mr. Holmes has long been well-known 
to the South as a profound scholar and as one 
of the most forcible and elegant reviewers of 
the day. We do not assign him too high a rank 
when we place him in connection with the best 
writers of the English Reviews. Those who 
have read his scathing critique of the “‘ Wander- 
ing Jew,” published in the Southern Quarterly 
Review some two years since, and the admirable 
article on “‘ Bulwer’s Lucretia,” contributed to 
this magazine for April and July 1848, will agree 
with us, we think, in the opinion, that they estab- 
lish his reputation as a writer of the first rank of 
merit. 

Mr. Holmes was Professor of Political Econo- 
my at William & Mary College im this State, at 
the time when recent unhappy occurrences ter- 
minated in a temporary suspension of the exer- 
cises of that venerated seat of learning. Mr. 
Holmes having resigned his chair, was elected 
President of the new University which the peo- 
ple of Mississippi had just endowed. In his ad- 
dress, alluding to the day of inauguration and 
enlarging on the prospects of the University, 
President Holmes says, 


“Tt is, indeed, a day to be remembered in the 
annals of the State. ‘The erection of a great 
College, dedicated to the study of the nature of 
all things, whereby God may have the more 
glory in the workmanship, and man the more 
fruit in the use of them,’—this was more justly 
regarded by Lord Bacon, ‘as the noblest foun- 
dation upon earth, and the lanthorn of that king- 
dom,’ whose magnificent, though unfinished pro- 
portions, attest the amplitude, a pas and 
sagacity of his mind, as fully as the Novum Or- 
ganon itself. 7 

“It is his declaration, too, that ‘there is not 
any more worthy act than the further endow- 
ment of the world with sound and fruitful know- 
ledge!’ But in the creation of a new University 
by the act of the people, and with the funds of 
the people, the State has exercised its liberality 
not only in fostering the study of the nature of 
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all things, not merely in securing the further 
endowment of the world with knowledge—but, 
above all, in providing for the dissemination of 
the learning which may be in the world—in ex- 
tending its treasures to all who may be willing 
to receive them—and in assuring to each rising 
generation adequate and full instruction in that 
science which has been so highly estimated. 

“ This institution, thus created by the munifi- 
cence of the State, is a creation speedily evoked 
from the silent womb of things possible: but its 
works are as perennial as the benefits of know- 
ledge. The lapse of years, which undermines 
and obliterates all things, will deal indulgently 
with this, and only add renovated vigor, and a 
more ample capacity for good, to the veneration 
which will gradually hover over it; unless ruth- 
less circumstances should mar the work which 
time would be reluctant to destroy. For this 
erection of a State University is a great deed, 
which needs to be but once performed—opus 
magnum semel operandum—one from which, 


While we trust that the University of Missis- 
sippi may attain all the eminence that Padua or 
Oxford has reached, we may be permitted to 
question the taste of the last paragraph of our 
quotation. We disclaim in advance the expres- 
sion of any opinion with regard to the unfortu- 
nate dissensions at Williamsburg. We desire to 
say nothing whatever with relation to a matter 
with which we have nothing to do. But we 
regret that Mr. Holmes should have employed 
terms of harshness in referring to the late boule- 
versement. Whatever may have been the effect 
of the action of the Board of Visitors, we must 
insist that their intentions were good and their 
motives above suspicion. Nor do we at all agree 
with Mr. Holmes in regarding the disasters of the 
college as amounting to “shipwreck.” The good 
ship has indeed sustained losses. In parting 
with him, we think it lost an able captain. But 





when done, an unfailing stream of all that most 
ennobles and adorns a people, will continue to 
flow with increasing volume through countless 
generations, enriching each, and aiding each in 
the great race of progressive development of 
the human family. Its creation has demanded 
no long time, and, when compared with its pros- 
pe te results, no great expenditure of means, 

ut its fruits endure for ever, and will continue 
to be prodigal of blessings to the present and all 
coming time. 

“ That this is no vain boast—this promise of 
continued life and health—may be readily proved 
from the experience of the past. The Universi- 
ties of Oxford, and Cambridge, and Paris owe 
their birth to the night of the middle ages, and 
survive in increased energy and renown. The 
University of Rome, founded under the earlier 
successors of the Cesars escaped the perils of 
the Hun, the Goth, the Vandal and the Saracen— 
lived through the wars of the Lombards and the 


Franks—was left erect after the dissensions of 


Guelph and Ghibelline had passed away—and 
remains the most splendid monument of the in- 
nate strength and persistancy of great Institu- 
tions of learning. But a nearer and more recent 
instance is at hand. With one of my colleagues 
I have come from a venerable College, to which 
the long protracted circle of a hundred and fifty 
years had only given higher honor and larger 
sphere of influence. Her alumni had gone from 
her halls to the Bench and the Senate Chamber— 
from her, they had gone to the command of ar- 
mies, and to the Presidency of the Union—her 
graduates had controlled the fate of nations, and 
changed the destinies of the world. Founded 
under the rule of the Kingly government, she 
had witnessed the growth and presided over the 
struggles of the Colony in its youth—she had 
influenced and survived the storms of the Revo- 
lution—and had blossomed at its close into full 
promise and a higher existence. Her horizon 
was widening around her—and her glorious ca- 


(if he will allow us to borrow his figure) it has 
| been hauled up and repaired, its tackle has been 
| refitted, new and strong hands have been enrolled 
in its service, and now once more ready for a 
cruise, unlike the ricketty and misshapen vessel 


which Milton has described as 
“ Built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark,” 


it stands out bravely to the summer’s sea. Bon 
voyage to it! Fair breezes and successful adven- 
tures! But we can talk better in less figurative 
language. We say then, that in the distinguish- 
ed gentlemen who have been called upon to suc- 
ceed the retiring professors, we see the best as- 
surances of increasing usefulness for an institu- 
tion around which cluster the fondest associations 
of colonial and revolutionary greatness. 

Mr. Holmes proceeds to discuss the systems of 
common school and Collegiate Education in their 
bearing upon each other, and says, 


“ This intimate connection between the higher 
and lower grades of education has been too fre- 
quently overlooked—and in consequence a per- 
nicious hostility has arisen between their respec- 
tive partizans, which has retarded or defeated 
the success of one or both. ‘To prevent, as far 
as may be within the power of one man the 
growth of any such dissension in this state—and, 
by preventing this pernicious antagonism, to ex- 
ape and ensure the fullest success for the pub- 
ic education of Mississippi—and also to supply, 
in some measure, the void which has too often 
been left in the discussion of the importance of 
State appropriations for public instruction, I shall 
beg to detain you with a fuller exposition of the 
functions of collegiate education in ministering 
to the practical requirements of the present age. 

“The belief that there is a distinction or even 


reer was expanding before her, promising a yet|an opposition between the highest intellectual 


noble destiny in future, when the sacred ark of| desires and the practical wants of men, is a Pop 


learning which had been wafted over the floods 
of time, was shipwrecked by the rude and unholy 
hand of misguided men.’” 


ular fallacy very current in the present day. No 
delusion can be more dangerous or more false. 
Itis one, however, which has not even the doubt- 
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ful merit of novelty, which has been boastfully 
claimed for it by its advocates. It has been fre- 
quently preached, practised, tested and exploded 
before. Once crushed, it has often reappeared 
in various periods of the world’s history, and is 
likely to reappear frequently again. In the days 
of Reuchlin, classical erudition was persecuted 
as impiety: and the pursuit of Latin and Greek 
was decried not merely as a vain and unprofita- 
ble study, but as closely connected with magic 
and other black arts. Yet these were the very 
studies that paved the way for Kepler, Galileo 
and Bacon—and led indirectly to the discovery 
of the New World. The prosecution of science, 
partly owing to the indiscreet pretensions of its 
votaries, was punished with the fagot and the 
stake, and regarded as necromancy—yet it was 
the commencement of the sciences of Medicine, 
Chemistry and Astronomy—and to the Alche- 
mists and Astrologers of the Dark Ages we are 
remotely indebted for all our modern arts and 
manufactures. Yet the error, which experience 
has so completely exposed, still infests the minds 
of many and refuses to be eradicated. 

“ Paradoxical as it may appear, there is infin- 
itely more truth contained in the converse of this 
erroneous proposition. ‘The highest intellectual 
difficulties of the day, and the most recondite 
speculations of which the age is capable, are in 
reality those from whose solution the most prac- 
tical benefits may be anticipated. Experiments 
in electricity were long regarded as curious and 
amusing, rather than useful—yet from them we 
have derived galvanic plating, the electro-type, 
and the Magnetic Telegraph. Investigations 
into the elasticity of vapor were to all appear- 
ance sufficiently remote from any practical ap- 
plication—they have given us the various forms, 
and the unlimited powers of the steam engine. 
An inquiry into the oxydation of metals is suffi- 
ciently difficult and recondite—thence, however, 
we have derived the Daguerreotype. Where- 
ever we turn we shall find fresh confirmation of 
Bacon’s remark, that ‘experimenta tucifera’ are 
to be preferred to ‘experimenta_fructifera’—for 
they will be ultimately productive of the largest 
amount of valuable and practical results. 

“If we are anxious to confirm confirmation, 
and to make conviction doubly sure, we need 
only cast a hasty glance over the studies pur- 
sued in a Collegiate education, and trace their 
direct practical influence. If we begin with the 
classic languages and even omit all mention of 
their efficacy in training, forming, educating and 
ennobling the mind and heart—they furnish us 
with the laws of universal grammar. and with 
the highest exemplars of grace, beauty, strength 
and order in composition—they supply the keys 
to unlock the literatures, the languages and the 
laws of all modern nations :—and they contain, 
buried in their vast bosoms, exhaustless treasures 
which can be drawn from noother source. They 
are the lasting monuments which prove most co- 
gently the ennobling influences of free institutions 
on the mind and the genius of man. In them, 
too, is locked up the history of the world from 
Solon to Cromwell. And above all, they con- 
tain the record of the covenant and the archives 


lations. Not a thousandth part of the riches im- 
bedded in those languages has ever yet been 
translated—no translation from an ancient author 
can be any thing more than a caricature of the 
original—and moreover, those who neglect to 
acquire the, classic languages themselves will 
rarely have recourse to translations. In addi- 
tion to this al] the important incidental advanta- 
ges to be derived from the study of these lan- 
guages are wholly lost by the substitution of 
translations. 

“Tf, then, on these numerous accounts the 
Latin and Greek are worthy of our attention 
they merit for the same reasons diligent and per- 
severing study. They are the true Pierian spring, 
from which, if we would drink, we must drink 
deeply andlargely. The benefits we have point- 
ed out are the rewards of long and intimate fa- 
miliarity, and are not to be gained by a hasty 
and superficial acquaintance. We must learn to 
think in their own language as the Greeks thought 
before we can truly inhale the glorious and in- 
spiriting atmosphere of Athenian wisdom—and 
we must learn to feel as the Romans felt before 
we can become participants in the profound and 
practical sagacity of ancient Rome. When this 
familiarity has been acquired we will discover 
in the tongues of Greece and Rome the avenues 
to an immense continent of knowledge which 
Greece and Rome had never explored. 

“To pass on to the physical sciences. The 
immediate practical benefits derived from the ap- 
plication of natural science to arts, manufac- 
tures and agriculture are the cause of most of 
our modern prosperity, and are so continually 
submitted to our daily observation as to be per- 
fectly familiar to all of us. We owe to the 
founder of our modern philosophy the maxim 
that the limits of our knowledge of nature con- 
stitute also the limits of our power to render her 
operations subservient to human wants; and 
that the further we can push back the former so 
much the further do we extend the latter. It is 
needless to exemplify the manner in which the 
physical sciences have ministered to the satis- 
faction of human requirements—the steamboats 
that cover our waters—the factories that are 
spread over the land—the railroads that link to- 
gether the ends of the country with their fetters 
of iron—the telegraph that outstrips the sun and 
bears our tidings on the wings of the lightning; 
these and a thousand other modern miracles bear 
hourly testimony to the fact and the mode of its 
accomplishment. But steamboats are built and 
railroads laid down by those who are wholly 
unacquainted with the profound mysteries of 
science; and many wonderful inventions have 
been due to the genius and perseverance of men 
whose knowledge scarcely extended beyond the 
rudiments. From these admitted facts it may 
be erroneously supposed that profound scientific 
acquirements are unnecessary for the practical 
requirements of the times. Not so: each great 
practical invention by whomsoever it might ulti- 
mately be made, has yet been due to anterior 
investigations carried on from the pure love of 
speculative truth in the most abstruse and recon- 
dite regions of human knowledge. Millions both 





of our faith. It will not suffice to reply to this, 
that Latin and Greek books may be read in trans- 





before and since the Marquis of Worcester had 
seen the lid tremble on the boiling kettle, but the 
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steam-engine was due to researches into the ex- 

ansibility of gaseous bodies. ‘The electric fluid 
ad been coming round the world since the stars 
first sang together, to one American we owed the 
recognition of its existence and properties, and 
te another we owe the invention of the magnetic 
telegraph, though a few years sin@e electricity 
was considered so far removed from the possi- 
bility of practical application, as to be regarded 
merely as a field for curious and amusing experi- 
ments! The security of our lives and properties 
at sea is in like manner dependent upon trigo- 
nometrical calculations, and upon the highest and 
most difficult speculations of astronomy. Thus 
the stars which gem the blue depths of heaven 
lend themselves to the common wants of men; 
and the ends of knowledge are brought together 
to render us habitual service.”’ 


We might profitably continue our quotations 
from Mr. Holmes’ Address, but our limits bid us 
turn to the second publication which we propose 
to notice. This is the Introductory Lecture of 
Professor De Bow on taking the chair of Politi- 
cal Economy, Commerce and Statistics in the 
University of Louisiana. Professor De Bow’s 
taste in polite letters and accustomed lucidity of 
style, (as shown in the editorial management of 
the “ Commercial Review,”’) had prepared us to 
expect no little gratification from this lecture, nor 
have we been at all disappointed. The design 
of it is an exposition of the studies pursued in 
his peculiar department of the University, and 
he proceeds to give a most interesting sketch of 
the History of Commerce from the earliest ages. 


Of English commercial enterprise, Mr. De Bow 
says: 


“« Edward III. was the father of English com- 
merce. Before his reign no advances of any 
character had been made in that country to ex- 
tend its foreign intercourse, but Edward set him- 
self in earnest to build up and establish the king- 
dom. He invited over from Flanders artisans 
and workmen, who may almost be said to have 
originated the manufacturing system of England. 
It is not a little curious to consider the motives 
which were held out to this enterprising body of 
men, as they are furnished for us in a venerable 
record. They were told that in England “ they 
should feed on fat beef and mutton till nothing 
but their fullness should stint their stomachs, that 
they should have buxom wives, seeing the rich- 
est yeoman in England would not disdain to 
marry their daughters unto them.” The pro- 
ducts of the labors of these craftsmen, feeding 
upon “fat beef and mutton,” to respectable cor- 
puleney, became soon known, and famous in the 
markets of all Europe. 

“Feudalism began now to totter in the rapid 
progress of the merchant interests, and went out 
m that last battle on the heath of Gladsmoor, 
when Warwick, its great representative—the 

roud Baron—the “ King maker’’—fell, like a 
uge tower, under the vigorous stroke of the 
Merchant King. 








“Ho! what a gigantic struggle was there— 
grander and more awful, says Bulwer, than all 
individual interests, were those assigned to the 
fortunes of this battle, so memorable in the Eng- 
lish annals ; the ruin or fall of a dynasty, the fall 
of that warlike Baronage of which Richard 
Neville was the personation—the crowning flow- 
er—the greatest representative, and the last ; as- 
sociated with memories of turbulence and excess 
it is true, but with the proudest and grandest 
achievements in our history—with all such lib- 
erty as had been achieved since the Norman Con- 
quest, with all such glory as made the island fa- 
mous—here with Runnymede, and there with 
Cressy—the rise of a crafty, plotting, imperious 
despotism, based upon the growing sympathies 
of craftsmen and traders; and ripening, on the 
one hand, to the Tudor tyranny, the republican 
reaction under the Stuarts, the slavery and the 
civil war; but, on the other hand, to the con- 
centration of all the vigor and life of genius into 
a single strong government; the graces, the arts, 
the letters of a polished Court; the freedom, the 
energies, the resources of a commercial popula- 
tion, destined to ride above the tyranny at which 
it had at first connived, and give to the emanci- 
pated Saxon the markets of the world.” 


Referring to our own country Mr. De Bow 
most justly claims for her the proud supremacy 
of the seas—not indeed as riding the waves with 
the greatest navy, or boasting more guns than 
the older governments of Europe, but as direct- 
ing the keels of a thousand argosies upon mis- 
sions of peaceful adventure, and effecting those 
interchanges of products with distant climes, 
which do more than treaties ean ever accomplish, 
to cultivate kindly relations among the many 
branches of the human family. In this regard 
we are confessedly the first nation onearth. Mr. 
Burke and the ill-natured English tory maga- 
zine of our day admit our pre-eminence as 
the carriers of the world. After alluding to the 
amazing growth of New York and New Orleans 
as the two great emporia of Trapz, Mr. De Bow 
thus sums up the influence and importance of the 
merchant classes : 


‘¢ Whether for Britain, for France, or for Rus- 
sia, for the South Seas and the Pacific, or for 
Republican America, there is but one voice now, 
and that cries for Trape. Buy or sell are the 
pregnant words in every language under heaven. 
The Rialto is the centre of the world’s negotia- 
tions. For this navies float upon the ocean—for 
this grave embassies receive audience from the 
Tamahamah of the Pacific, or talk Chinese with 
the potentates of the Celestial Empire ! 

‘Commerce isa natural guardian of the arts 
and sciences. Under its influence the highest re- 
sults have been stimulated. To what, for in- 
stance, can the astonishing progress and perfec- 
tion to which astronomy has been carried be at- 
tributed, more than to the ever-arising wants of 
navigation? The solution of the problem of the 
latitudes and longitudes has been promised, at 
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different periods, the highest premiums of gov- 
ernment. It has set astonomers at toil which 
only terminated in brilliant discovery. The va- 
rious problems of navigation even now demand 
the highest labors of these men in every country, 
and the mere tables of a nautical almanac—the 
calculation of eclipses, occultations and paral- 
laxes, calls into action a degree of scientific skill 
which can scarcely be appreciated by the unini- 
tiated. The mariner’s compass, quadrant, or 
chronometer, are miracles of art as well as of 
science. For every nation in the world com- 
merce has brought together her trophies, and laid 
them at the feet of science. Without leaving 
his closet the student of nature may arrive at 
profound results in the investigation of animals, 
plants, shells, and minerals, scattered over the 
whole globe—above the earth and under the 
earth, and down to the depths of thesea. Eve 
art and science acknowledges its large indebted- 
ness to the hand of commerce for the influence 
it is enabled to wield over nature in extending 
the empire and dominion of man. 

“Commerce is the parent of civilization. We 
are acquainted with but one agency which ex- 
cels it in perpetuating peace and good will among 
men, and elevating national character, and that 
agency is Christianity. But even the heralds of 
the cross, with all their noble and inspiring theme, 
have not penetrated further into the depths of 
savage wilderness or among the fiercest islands 
of the ocean, have not crossed mountains and 
deserts more desolate and terrific, have not plun- 
ged more fearlessly in the midst of horrid idola- 
try, cannibalism, and semi-demonism, than have 
these men of bales and merchandises in their 
seareh after trade. They have gone hand in 
hand with the missionary, where they have not 
acted as his pioneer. It was thus in the early 
history of America. Marquette and Allouez, 
fathers in the Roman church, were even distan- 
ced by the adventurous La Salle in the first visits 
which were made by civilized men to the howl- 
ing wilderness westward of the Lakes. Itis thus 
with the hunters and trappers of Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia, who, as far upward as the Russian limit 
and south to Mexico, prosecute trade with the 
savage, as yet ignorant of his soul and of his 
Maker. It is most strikingly thus in the case of 
the Sandwich Islands. Commerce, acting as 
the adjunct or handmaiden of Christianity amongst 
the savages there, has transformed them into 
men and into citizens. We see a trophy won to 
civilization—a people added to the Christian na- 
tions of the earth. 

‘“* Let us take the extremest limit of the ocean, 
the stormiest islet of the sea, struggling against 
a thousand billows, and what dowe find? The 
sailor and the trader have been there; and the 
return of the ‘ white wings’ is hailed by anxious 
multitudes, who bring out their treasures, to be 
bartered for the veriest trifles of civilization. 
From. the intercourse which arises, new wants 
are stimulated in their bosoms. They begin to 
think with the new objects which occasion thought. 
Their views and ideas are naturally expanded to 
a wider compass, and they are insensibly mould- 
ed in the type of those who have excited their 
highest admiration and wonder. Mysterious, 
beneficent and wise are the ways of Providence, 
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when even the interests of men are called into 
requisition to work out the great problem of their 
existence. 

«“ Commerce, in fine, is what it has been beau- 
tifully entitled: ‘‘The golden girdle of the globe.’ 
It binds together all the great families of men. 
It teaches that they are creatures of like wants, 
errors and necessities. It determines them to be 
component parts of a great and magnificent sys- 
tem which God has devised, and which requires 
the concurring movements of every part to be 

reserved in its perfection and duration. It for- 

ids them to treat like the ancient Roman, the 
foreigner cast upon their shores, as a barbarian 
deserving of death, or to confiscate his shipwreck- 
ed effects, but urges rather the doctrine of hu- 
manity and justice. Even the laws which regu- 
late it are based upon the immutable principles 


ry|of right, and bind upon the consciences of men 


from their very nature. As Mansfield, the most 
celebrated commercial lawyer of his age, said of 
them, quoting the splendid language of Cicero : 
* Nec erit alia lex Roma, alia Athenis; alia nunc, 
alia posthac ; sed et omnes gentes, et omni tempore 
una lex et sempeterna, et immortalis continebat :’— 
they are not one law at Rome and another at 
Athens; they did not fluctuate from extreme to 
extreme ; but amongst all men, and in all times, 
the laws of commerce are one and immutable. 

‘I shall not, then, be regarded as overrating 
the importance of the merchant classes. In Eng- 
land, the degree of Thane was formerly conferred 
upon the successful prosecutor of three voyages. 
‘A Prime Minister of France, and several Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany, are examples,’ says Mr. 
Beawes, ‘ which might countenance any one re- 
maining in trade.’ ‘ Wise and great traders,’ says 
Mr. Postlewhait, ‘have arrived at the dignity of 
Lord Chancellors of England, have been created 

eers of the realm, bannerets, and privy council- 
ors,’ and he enumerates a long line of such, at 
the head of which stands Michael de la Pole. It 
is unnecessary for us to refer to any of the later 
or more numerous instances, or to those eminent 
men who have, in all the States of this Union, 
from the commercial ranks, done so much to ele- 
vate our national character and prosperity. ‘The 
splendor, the power, the dignity, being thus rais- 
ed by trade, it must be unaccountable folly and 
infatuation to lessen that one article in our esti- 
mation, which is the only foundation whence we 
all, take us as a nation, are raised, and by which 
we are enriched and maintained.’ 

“How important, then, that the mercantile 
classes should be liberally educated for their pur- 
suits, and ina country like ours, that the citizens 
of every pursuit be possessed, at least, of the 
general and leading principles of our commercial 
operations, which are among the most important 
of the age.” 


We come now to consider the speech of Mr. 
Everett, the caption of which we have already 
given. But before drawing upon his present 
effort for brilliant gems of thought (as we shall 
do presently) let us say a word of the author in a 
general way. 

It has been the province of Mr. Everett be- 
yond any other American writer, to dignify 
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and illustrate the business of making speeches. 
A volume of orations published by him thir- 
teen years ago would sufficiently establish his 
fame as a orator and a rhetorician, had he pro- 
duced nothing since ; but it so happens that du- 
ring these thirteen years Mr. Everett has been 
sending forth the most felicitous oratorical efforts 
of his life. A distinguishing excellence of Mr. 
Everett is found in the adaptation of his style to 
the theme and the occasion; it is severe, or or- 
nate, but never tame or swoln, as the moment 
demands. Forming himself upon the estab- 
lished models of eloquence of all ages, he has 
learned from the great Roman master that there 
is a style for every kind of speaking.* Accord- 
ingly he never disappoints the public expecta- 
tion. It is indeed true that his writings are arti- 
ficial, but they are so in like manner with the 
finest productions of the brush and the chisel. 
Words are but the elements of style and he alone 
can acquire a perfect command of them who 
laboriously and patiently studies their arrange- 
ment and meaning. ‘The mechanical finish of 
Powers seems to belong to Mr. Everettand whena 
composition has received the last touch of his pen, 
you can no more improve it by alteration or emen- 
dation than you can improve the Greek Slave by 
cutting down her features. The attempt would 
be equally to mar, in the one case as in the other. 
Mr. Everett has possessed himself of the spell 
which unlocks all the hidden treasures of lan- 
guage, he selects always the precise word for the 
transmission of his thought, and no synonyme 
can be found for it by the most dexterous critic. 
With these qualifications for high attainments in 
authorship, it has exerted surprise and regret that 
Mr. Everett has never produced a great work. 
It is possible that at this very time he is engaged 
upon such a performance. We should consider 
it a most valuable acquisition to English litera- 
ture. But when we regard the many elegant 
specimens of oratorical skill that Mr. Everett 
has written of late years, and when we consider 
the large audiences that have been delighted and 
instructed by him from time to time, we are not 
disposed to wish that his studious moments had 
been otherwise employed. 

This history of the present speech is as fol- 
lows: 

At an early period of the late session of the 
Massachusetts Legislature a memorial was pre- 
sented praying that, when the school fund had 
reached the limit of one million of dollars pre- 


* Nam et cause capitis alium quendam verborum sonum 
requirunt, alium rerum privatarum atque parvarum,; et 
aliud dicendi genus deliberationes, aliud laudationes, aliud 
judicia, aliud sermones, aliud consolatio, aliud objurgatio, 


scribed by law, another fund of one half a mil- 
lion should be allowed to accumulate for the 
benefit of the Colleges. The afternoon of Feb- 
ruary 7th was appointed by the Joint Committee 
on Education for a public hearing, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, of the friends of 
the Colleges, in support of the memorial. Pre- 
sident Hopkins appeared on behalf of Williams 
College, President Hitchcock on behalf of Am- 
herst College, and President Sparks and Mr. 
Everett on behalf of Harvard College, with 
other gentlemen, officers or friends of the insti- 
tutions respectively. 

Mr. Everett addressed the Committee in sup- 
port of the memorial and made an eloquent ex- 
position of the benefits of the collegiate system. 
His position are not unlike those of Mr. Holmes, 
but from the nature of the circumstances are 
more directly enforced. We are gratified to learn 
that the efforts of the friends of the colleges have 
been so far crowned with success that the Joint 
Committee have reported a bill providing for the 
accumulation of a fund of $750,000, two thirds 
to be appropriated to the colleges and the other 
$250,000 for Normal Schools and other educa-. 
tional purposes. We cannot resist copying the 
following beautiful passage with reference to 
self-education. Mr. E. says: 


“We hear of untaught men, Sir, of Franklin 
and Bowditch; and heaven forbid that in the 
city where one was born, and the other died, their 
names shonld ever be pronounced but with ven- 
eration. Butin the first place to argue from the 
case of such men as Franklin and Bowditch to 
the case of the generality of minds, would be 
like putting a roguish boy apprentice to a wool- 
comber in order that when he grows up he might 
write another Hamlet. But whatis a self-taught 
man, and what does he do? He is not an un- 
taught man; nor does he go blazing through life, 
like a locomotive engine in a dark night, by the 
light of his own intuition. Sir, a self-taught 
man is a man of astrong mind and stronger will 
who, under discouragements and in the face of 
obstacles, acquires the rudiments of learning; 
and when he has done so carries on and com- 

letes his education, by placing his understand- 
ing in contact with the cultivated intellect of 
other regions and other times. Franklin is cer- 
tainly a most favorable specimen of a self-taught 
man. He wasagreatoriginal interpreter of nature. 
The History of Science has nothing more sub- 
lime than the Courage, with which he sent his 
armed kite into the thunder-cloud, and drew the 
electric spark with his finger from the key at the 
at the end of the cord. But Franklin was aman 
of books,—a studious man,—a friend of academ- 
ical training. Listen to what he says about the 
learned languages in his project for the founda- 
tion of a College, which | quote from the appen- 
dix to his life, in the admirable edition of Mr. 
Sparks: 





aliud disputatio, aliud historia desiderat. 
Cicero de Oratore. 


“*When youth are told, that the great men, 
whose lives and actions they read in history, 
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spoke two of the best languages that ever were, 
the most expressive, copious, beautiful, and that 
the finest writings, the most correct compositions, 
the most expressive productions of human wit 
and wisdom, are in those languages which have 
endured for ages, and will endure while there 
are men; that no translation can do them jus- 
tice, or give the pleasure found in reading the 
originals: that those languages contain all sci- 
ence; that one of them has become almost uni- 
versal, being the language of learned men in all 
countries ; and that to understand them is a dis- 
tinguishing ornament; they may be thereby 
made desirous of learning those languages, and 
their industry sharpened in the acquisition of 
them. All intended for divinity should be taught 
the Latin and Greek; for physic, the Latin, 
Greek and French; for law, the Latin and 
French; merchants, the French, German and 
Spanish; and, though all should not be com- 
pelled to learn Latin, Greek, or the modern for- 
eign languages, yet none that have an ardent de- 
sire to learn them should be refused ; their Eng- 
lish, Arithmetic and other studies absolutely ne- 
cessary, being at the same time not neglected.’ 

“Such is the estimate of college education 
formed by the self-taught Franklin, the poor boy 
who was born in Milk street, and whose parents 
fill an humble grave in yonder cemetery. 

“Dr. Bowditch was perhaps more than Frank- 
lin, a self-taught man. So far is his example 
from proving the inutility of academic learning, 
that his first youthful struggle was made to ac- 
quire the Latin language; and when we think 
of the scientific attainments of his after life, it 
does make one who has had some ae of 
education in early life, hang his head in shame, 
to see the difficulties encountered by this great 
man in the outset; the simplest Latin words 
tamen and rursus, with their signification in Eng- 
lish being written in the margin of the books 
first perused by him, in aid of a memory, which 
afterwards embraced the whole circle of the math- 
ematical sciences initsiron grasp. And what was 
the first use made by Dr. Bowditch of the Latin 
tongue? to read the Principia of Sir Isaac New- 
ton :—a man, if ever there was one among men 
not technically academic, who was nurtured in 
academic discipline :—a fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; a professor of Mathematics; 
a man who passed fifteen years of his life in the 
cloisters of a College, and solved the problem of 
the universe from that turret over Trinity gate- 
way, beneath which you, sir, (Mr. Henry Herbert, 
a member of the University of Cambridge in Eng- 
land,) have passed so often with emotions, I doubt 
not, of veneration toward the great mind which 
has given immortality to the spot. ‘This was the 
kindred intellect with which the mind of Bow- 
ditch sought its first communion. In the beauti- 
ful memoir of his father, which the son of Dr. 
Bowditch has presented to us, we read the fol- 
an interesting anecdote : ‘ From our venera- 
ble 
highest encouragement to pursue the career upon 
which he had entered. In July, 1802, when his 
ship, the Astrea, was windbound in Boston, he 
went to hear the performances at the annual 
commencement of the College; and among the 


niversity at Cambridge he received the 


his own name announced as Master of Arts; 
but it was not until congratulated by a towns- 
man and friend that he became satisfied that his 
senses had not deceived him. He always spoke 
of this as one of the proudest days of his life; 
and amid all the subsequent proofs which he 
received of the respect and esteem of his fellow 
citizens, and the distinctions conferred upon him 
from foreign countries, he recurred to this with 
the greatest pleasure. It is, indeed, made the 
subject of express mention in his will.’ 

‘Dr. Bowditch sent three sons to the Univer- 
sity; and asa member of the Corporation, de- 
voted the twelve last years of his life to the man- 
agement of its affairs, giving them all the force 
of his transcendent talents; and I think I may 
add, without doing injustice to any other res- 
pected name, rendering to the institution services 
unequalled by those of any of his associates. 
Sir, if it were possible to leave the question be- 
fore you to the arbitrament of Dr. Bowditch, our 
cause would be gained.” 


In enforcing the adoption of a large and en- 
lightened policy of public instruction, Mr. Ever- 
ett alludes to the California Gold-fever, the last 
epidemic of the day. We quote the passage, 
which happens to be the conclusion of the speech. 


“We hear much at present of veins of gold 
which are brought to light in almost every latitude 
of either hemisphere; in fact, we hear of nothing 
else. But I care not what mines may be open- 
ed in the North or in the South, in the mountains 
of Siberia or the Sierras of California; where- 
soever the fountains of the golden tide may gush 
forth, the streams will flow to the regions where 
educated intellect has woven the boundless net- 
work of the useful and ornamental arts. Yes, 
sir, if Massachusetts remains true to the policy 
which has hitherto in the main governed her 
legislation, and is not now, I trust, to be departed 
from, a generous wave of the golden tide will 
reach her distant shores. Let others 


Tempt icy seas where scarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole ; 
Or under Southern skies exalt their sails, 

Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales, 

For me — 


yes, for me, may poor old rocky, sandy Mas- 
sachusetts exclaim, land as she is of the School, 
the Academy, and the College;—land of the 
press, the lecture-room and the Church, 


For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow, 
The pearly shell its lucid globe infold, 
And Phoebus warm the ripening ore to gold. 


“It matters not if every pebble in the bed of 
the Sacramento were a diamond as big and as 
precious as the mysterious Ko-hi-noor, which 
we read of in the last accounts from India, on 
whose possession the fate of empire is believed, 
in those benighted regions. to depend. It mat- 





‘honorary degrees conferred, he thought he heard 





ters not if this new Pactolus flow through a region 
which stretches for furlongs—a wide tract of solid 
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gold. The jewels and the ingots will find their 


'golden bow] is broken at the fountain, we may 


way to the great centres of civilization, where well turn from the halls of academic learning 


cultivated mind gives birth to the arts, and free- 
dom renders property secure. The region itself 
to which these fabulous treasures are attracting 
the countless hosts of thrift, cupidity and adven- 
ture will derive, I fear, the smallest part of the 
benefit. Could they be peopled entirely with 
the emigrants like the best of those who have 
taken their departure from among us, and who 
carry with them an outfit of New England prin- 
ciples and habits, it would be well; but much I 
fear the gold region will, for a long time, be a 
scene of anarchy and confusion, of violence and 
bloodshed, of bewildering gains and maddening 


losses, of any thing but social happiness and well 


regulated civil liberty. 

“If we will not be taught by any thing else, 
let us learn of history. It was not Mexico and 
Peru, nor (what it imports us more to bear in 
mind) Portugal, nor Spain, which reaped the sil- 
ver and golden harvest of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. It was the industrious, en- 
lightened, cultivated States of the north and 
west of Europe. It was little Holland,—scarcely 
one fifth as large as New England,—hardly able 
to keep her head above the waters of the super- 
incumbent ocean, but with five Universities dot- 
ting her limited surface; it was England, with 
her foundation Schools, her indomitable public 
opinion, her representative system, her twin Uni- 
versities ;—it was to these free and enlightened 
countries that the gold and silver flowed; not 
merely adding to the material wealth of the com- 
munity, but quickening the energy of the industri- 
ous classes, breaking down the remains of feudal- 
ism, furnishing the sinews of war to the champions 
of protestant liberty, and thus cheering them on to 
the great struggle, to whose successful issue it is 
owing, in its remote effects, under Providence, 
that you, Sir, sit in safety beneath the canopy 
that overhangs this hall. 

** What the love of liberty, the care of educa- 
tion, and a large and enlightened regard for in- 
tellectual and moral interests, did for the parent 
state, they will do for us. They will give us 
temporal prosperity ; and with it what is infin- 
itely better; not only a name and a praise with 
contemporary nations who form with us the 
great procession of humanity, but a name and a 
praise among enlightened men and enlightened 
states to the end of time.” : 


Our quotations have been so numerous and so 
extended that only a short space is left us for 
honorable mention of the lecture of Judge Charl- 
ton. This gentleman is favorably known for an 
educated taste in letters and a very pleasing gift 
of versification. Regarding him as an ornament 
to the South, we are gratified to recognise in his 
recent publication, a pure and chaste style of 
prose composition. The subject is one which 
very fitly brings us to a conelusion,—after what 
we have read of busy traffic and toilsome study,— 
Tue Poetry or Deatn. The solemn change 
is what scholar and artisan must alike undergo, 
and when the silver chord is loosed and the 


and the marts of commercial industry to receive 
‘a new admonition of the fragility of our being. 
|After depicting in sombre colors and with deep 
feeling the last moments of existence under dif- 


ferent circumstances, the eloquent lecturer says, 


“There is another scene which I would fain 


linger on, but which I feel it is not my province 
to describe. I speak still of Death—not on the 
field—not at the stake; I speak of that death 


which steals upon the frame worn down with 
sickness and decay; no spirit-stirring scenes are 
around it to cheer it on; no crowd of spectators 
to applaud its heroism; debility and pain are its 
internal and surrounding circumstances ; but still 
you can see, in the dimmed eye, the flashes of 
an eternal light ; you may hear, in the faint voice, 
the accents of an eternal love! You may view 
the glorious hope of immortality rising up upon 
angels’ wings; and the last word, the last look, 
the last breath, tell not of doubt—not of fear, but 
of unshaken courage, of deathless trust. It is 
the death bed of the christian; the tearing asun- 
der of the soul, washed in the blood of its Sa- 
viour, from the body of sin and suffering that 
encompasses it. Oh, well might the inspired 
penman break forth in view of such a scene and 
such an end, with the dauntless exclamation, 
‘Oh death, where is thy sting! Oh grave, where 
is thy victory !’ 

‘* And now, my hearers, am I wrong in assert- 
ing, that there is Poetry in Death? Surely you 
will not say so, in view of the pictures that I 
have presented to you, albeit they are sketched 
by a feeble hand. Why, what is Poetry? Ask 
the mere superficial reader and observer, and he 
will tell you that it is thoughts in rhyme; ask 
the learned, the acute, keen watcher of human 
affairs and of nature, and he will tell you that it 
consists in the beautiful, wherever that may be 
found; whatever touches the heart, whatever 
purifies the mind, whatever ennobles the intel- 
lect. The sweet look of a blooming maiden, is 
Poetry; the chivalrous deed, is Poetry ; the open 
hand; the self-sacrificing action; the consistent 
life; all these are Poetry; lines written by the 
sweet pencils of nature or of grace; andif Iam 
right here, is not a holy, a beautiful, a thrilling 
death, Poetry? Ah yes, it is the most sublime ; 
no human pen can write such noble epic—no 
human tongue can read such glorious verse. 
We are too apt to couple it with pain and suf- 
fering ; we are too much induced to think of it 
as associated with the grave and with corruption. 
We must take our eyes off this dark picture and 
look forward and upward ; we must never forget 
that life, with all its afflictions, all its darkness, is 
nevertheless a great blessing; but we must, at 
the same time, not cease to remember, that its 
greatest blessing consists in its being a prepara- 
tion for another and an immortal state, in com- 
parison with which, it is but darkness; and he 
who has duly improved the advantages of exis- 
tence, and feels that he has endeavored with hu- 
mility and love to perform its duties to.his Maker 
and his neighbor, may break forth, as it sees its 
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end approaching, in the joyful exclamation of the 
apostle ‘the night is far spent,—the day is at 
hand,’ the bright and beautiful morning of eter- 
nity ! 

“If we should regard it as an evil, still it is 
wisdom’s part to look steadily upon it, for all 
evils may be mitigated by foresight and prepara- 
tion. It is true that we may not avert this; it is 
the certain, the inevitable doom of all; we may 
each apply to ourselves the simple lines of the 
poet— 


‘To think of Summer yet to come, 
That [ shall never see ; 

To think a weed is yet to bloom, 
From dust that I shall be.’ 


And we may take an enlarged view of it, we 
may see the mighty hand of our Maker brushing 
away from the face of the earth an entire gene- 
ration, and then, calling out to the succeeding 
race, ‘Come again, ye children of men;’ and so 
shall wave after wave of mankind roll on, and 
roll away, until its last heave is lost in the bosom 
of Eternity ! 





EUREKA, 


BY MARY G. WELLS. 


“‘T have found it !”’ quoth the child 
With a merry, ringing shout, 

Catching what his feet beguiled 
The gay, painted butterfly, 

And behold—the insect dies 

In his grasp, before his eyes! 


In the evening’s gentle hush 

*«] have found it” breathes the maiden, 
With a softly stealing blush ; 

“ Love, life’s sweetest bliss is mine:” 
Fleeting joy ;—she weeps alone 
And her faithless lover’s gone! 


The flush of triumph on his brow, 
“T have found it!” cries the bard, 

** And what shall deprive me now 
Of an everliving fame— 

Of the laurel-wreath I crave?” 

Lo, ’tis laid upon his grave! 


“I have found it !” cries the king, 
With a proud exulting smile, 
As he clasps the signet ring 
And the sceptre to his heart, 
And his forehead feels the crown, 
Which, alas, shall weigh it down! 


“I have found it!” says the sage, 
And uplifts his care-dim eyes 

From the quaint, black-lettered page 
He has scanned for live-long years ; 

Man! thy lore avails thee not, 

Thou must share the common lot. 


VoL. XV—37 





“*] have found it!” with a sigh 
Cries the weary of the world, 
And my aching head shall lie 
On the lap of mother earth,— 
He speaks, and mighty death 
Bears away his feeble breath. 


“T have found it!” he can say 
Who is near the narrow tomb, 

Who beholds the final day 
Disclosing heaven to his view, 

And “ Eureka!” he alone, 

May exclaim with joyous tone. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 1848. 





THE NEW PYTHAGOREAN. 


CHAPTER FOURTH.—DELOS. 


If Athens was, as the great bard called it, the 
eye of Greece, the little island of Delos may, 
with quite as much justness of metaphor, be call- 
ed the heart of Greece. Not that its soil was the 
richest of Greece, or its people the most warlike, 
its fortresses the most impregnable, or its citadel 
the most defensible. But that island, “ longe 
clarissima, cycladum media, templo Apollinis et 
mercatu celebrata,” was the organ, as it were, of 
some of the strangest social feelings of the Athe- 
nian confederacy with which it was joined. It 
was their treasury, their Congressional city, the 
Bethlehem of their purest deities, the Mecca 
of their pilgrimages; the spot which they puri- 
fied when their fortunes were, and their deities 
seemed, adverse; the altar to which they sent 
their most sacred and mysterious offerings by 
their fairest and noblest messengers; the port 
from which the sacred bark must return before 
even such enemies as Melitus and Lycon and 
Anytus would compel the hemlock to the lips 
even of so dangerous a prisoner as Socrates ; 
the sacred isle which Cicero tells us, was safe 
without walls—sine muro nihil timebat—when the 
pirates were swarming in the Greek and Italian 
seas, which Polycrates of Samos spared when 
he was irresistible on the ocean, and which even 
the Persians themselves dared not violate in a 
war which laid Athens in ruins. That island 
we would see, in whatever sense the vision may 
be won. Yet a vision of Delos as it lies in the 
past is the only one which is worth having. As 
the island now is, there is no voice of glory 
heard in it save the voice of the memory of far 
remote centuries. Like Milton’s Eden after the 
deluge, it is but “the haunt of seals and ores, 
and seamew’s clang.” The whole island has 
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been rented as pasture-ground for twenty crowns 
a year! 

Poetry sees and shows and sings Delos rising 
from the depths of the ocean, drifting in the 
fEgean sea, and at length fixed in its place, at a 
critical period, as a receptacle for that unpopu- 
lar courtezan of the gods, the unwedded mother 
of Apollo. But the sterner pages of Herodotus 
and Thucydides exhibit scenes in Delos, in more 
sober colors, and more sober times, which we 
would rather have toiled to some high place to 
to witness, than even the emergence of the 
seeming leviathan, and the smack of the per- 
turbed waves against the sands of Rhenea and 
Myconos, and the drifting about of the unsteady 
float, and the air-borne Latona alighting upon it, 
trembling lest so frail a floor should yet careen 
with her weight, and again go down; the stroke 
of Lothario Jupiter’s sceptre which made it fast; 
the relinquished pursuit of foiled Juno, and the 
scene beneath the sacred olive-tree which gave 
Apollo and Diana to Greek adoration. Let us 
rather look upon the Delos of historic times. 

There was an annual day, in later times, when 
the trailing-tuniced Ionians with their children 
and their modest spouses, from many an ALgean 
island, assembled at Delos in great, joyous, bust- 
ling festal crowds, for contests of pugilism and 
orchestry and song ;* when, among others things 
which awoke the spirits and gave light to the 
eyes of the assembly, choirs of the brightest 
maidens of the islands, arrayed in the most im- 
posing forms of Greek dress, walked in graceful 
order through the crowd, and uttered the purest 
sentiments of Greek imagination in tones of the 
wildest and richest music of the Greek islands. 

It was on one of such days—we have a hint 
of it from the chief actor himself}—while these 
bands of the fairest maidens were moving through 
the great crowd with measured step and voice, 
that suddenly a voice was heard which was none 
of theirs, blending with their notes, and a half 
joy and half surprise arose among them, and 
looks of enquiry and wreathed smiles were ex- 


changed, and one said to another among them : | ° 


“O girls, what prince of singers is this man who 
has come among us here?” And when they 
have seen from whence the voice comes: “ This 
man was announced as a poor stranger and we 
are all so delighted with his singing!” And 
when no answer is returned to the enquiry, and 
the stranger himself has heard the gossip of the 
merry maidens, he answers for himself: “A 
blind man and he dwells in rugged Chios.”— 
Rather than any of the scenes of a cloudy my- 
thology, we would see the assembly of that day, 


* Thucydides, lib. iii, 104. 
+ Homer’s Hymn to Apol., 165—176. 





with its crowd of Ionian islanders who came 
there with their spirits steadfastly gazing forward 
into the then very imperfectly explored realms of 
human art and intellectual beauty, its bands of 
Ionian maidens at length collected on the day 
and at the place for which their highest odes and 
the sweetest melodies of their voices had been 
reserved, on the occasion of their purest worship 
offered to those of their divinities for whom, 
alone of all the pantheon, the purest cheeks 
among them need not blush. Suddenly there is 
a pause in their measured tread. They incline 
their ears to catch a new voice breathing through 
the song, as wild souls stricken with the music of 
the spheres are fabled to incline their ears to the 
stars at night, and listen to catch more surely the 
strange melody—and in their own partial silence 
it is now distinctly audible ‘new as if brought 
from other spheres,” sweet as if from the lips of 
Apollo himself, easily confessed to be the voice 
of a prince of singers. Rather than any secrets 
of the Hyperborean mysteries on which Herodo- 
tus so expatiates, we would have heard the voice 
of that question—it was doubtless one of the 
most queenly of the island maidens who uttered 
it—* who ean this prince of singers be, who was 
announced here as a poor stranger?” Rather 
than the blazing wheat-straw of the Hyperbo- 
rean mysteries themselves, we would see that 
‘+ broxpivucde ciPhpws,”? that courteous, artful, smi- 
ling evasion of the others of the choir, as if they 
would make sign that the strange voice itself 
must answer; and more than all, the pausing 
step and voice and the reverting head of the blind 
man of Chios himself, his sightless eye-balls up- 
turned, and their lost cunning transferred to the 
portals of the keen ear, while, with half sad, 
half smiling face, and in the same gentle kind 
voice which had called forth the question, he 
answers: “*A blind old man, and he dwells in 
rugged Chios.” That scene did linger in the 
spirit of him who was the jewel of it—Homer— 
although it reached him only through the portals 
of the ear. 

Delos on another day within the light of as- 
sured history would be worth seeing. It isa 
scene reminding us of the visions of the beings 
of the world above, which came to the Hebrew 
patriarchs of old, and the significant names and 
monumental places connected with those vis- 
ions—their Nissi, their Bethel, their Mahanaim. 
It seems a visible motion, among the mysteries 
of this life, of a spirit greater than human, great- 
er than Apollo, or Jupiter, or Fate. 

It was not lawful either to be born or to die in 
Delos. Both were held impure. The couch of 
Latona might be the couch of no one else; in 
the birth-place of Apollo and Diana, no one else 
might be born. Those who were approaching 
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either of the two forbidden events were to em-|the minds of the Attic statesmen, that all is not 
bark immediately for the neighboring island of right between themselves and the Immortal Im- 
Rhenia, which had been devoted to these purpo- | personations of truth and purity. They are pu- 
ses by asolemn bond. Death and burial in De-|rifying this soil, that they may thus purify the 
los had been sometimes winked at when fortune | spirit of the Attic confederacy, and prepare it to 
smiled on the Athenians and adverse fate seemed enter with firm beart into the struggle for exist- 
afar off. Pisistratus had undertaken to purify|ence with proud Sparta. They stand in the 
the island before the Peloponessian war, but Ana- | sight of all future ages testifying by the singular 
nias-like, he had deceived the Latoides, and done | and significant action in which they are employ- 
the work but partially. He had disinterred and |ed that there is an innate moral sense in man, 
removed only the dead bodies which were buried | bearing reference to his weal or his woe, distrib- 
within reach of the eye from the Temple. The | uted by Invisible Powers above. 
conscience of Attic Greece was only partially | nation purify its Delos. 





So let every 











purified. Thucydides tells us,* that when the 
Peloponessian war broke out, there was a head- 
long rush to arms on both sides, each seizing 
their sharpest weapons, because there were many 
youths both at Athens and at Sparta who had 
never seen war, and thought of it only in the hues 
of its romantic glory, not in those of its crimsoned 
battle-fields. But at that time a prodigy occur- 
red which checked even the martial fury of the 
Athenian warriors. Delos was shaken by an 
earthquake !—as it had not been, in the memory 
of man, and as it had been supposed that the stroke 
of Jupiter's trident secured it from ever being. 
This shook the hearts of the Athenians. Delos 
then was not acceptable to the gods. The con- 
duct of Pisistratus came into remembrance. De- 
los was not perfectly purified ! And rashly as they 
were rushing to battle, this earthquake, together 
with a “ certain oracle” to the same effect, ar- 
rested their steps, and they sent a solemn depu- 
tation to purify the soil of Delos of all the dead 
who had been permitted there to sleep in the dust 
of the earth. Perhaps classic antiquity hardly 
presents another scene in which the mysteries of 
the moral life of the Greeks stand out so palpa- 
bly, as on that strange day of resurrection at 
Delos. It is not summer; the forests are bare 
except the gloomy cypresses; the fields are not 
waving with ripe grain, that these groups of men 
which appear in them, should be thought to be 
Delian harvesters. Nor are they sportsmen; 
the precincts are too sacred to permit the rude 
revelry of field sports. Nor are they funeral pro- 
cessions employed in those solemn ceremonies of 
respect for the dead, which will release their 
manes from an hundred years of vagrancy on 
the hither shore of the Styx. They are not in- 
deed Delians at all; but Attic men, reversing fu- 
neral obsequies, disinterring the dead, taking 
away from this island the odor of death which 
may offend those Immortal Powers who preside 
over the destinies of men; obeying the dictate of 
last summer’s earthquake, complying with that 
deep and strange conviction which has seized on 
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THE MESSAGE TO THE DEAD. 


BY GRETTA. 


I heard a lovely legend. It had birth 

Amid that race, that swarthy warlike race 

Once proud Columbia’s kings ; but over whom 

A tempest’s wrath has swept, and given to earth 
The crested warrior and his gentle wife, 

Children and parent, friend and foe alike, 

Save a few stricken hearts that still beat on; 

Aud which like seeds before that tempest swept, 
Are scattered far in distant covert spots 

To bioom in stealthy loneliness and die! 

That race upon whose sepulchre we rear 

Our temples and ou: bearth-stones, and whose names 
Written in water, still as Time rolls on, 

Are deep ingulphed within the rushing stream 
Whose sweep is onward to Eternity. 

But this | heard was in the olden time 

When still the azure lake reflected back 

To Indian maids, their dark-eyed loveliness. 
Then, in the sweet spring-tide’s bright breezy hours 
They wandered forth, and sought an unfledy’d dove 
And caged his callow limbs with gentlest care. 
With dewy flowers, and fruits, and duintiest things, 
They stored his ozier prison, ull the down 
Lengthened upon his pinions, and his heart 
Throbb’d with quick pulse for native liberty. 

But not yet must he go, nor till there came 

At nightfall or at morn, some unseen thing 

Ani gave the gift of song. Then when it gush'd 
From his full throbbing throat, they bore him forth 
Warbling the while his untaught melodies— 

And on that spot in wild and shaded dell 

Or flow’ry field begirt with murmuring stream, 
Their place of graves, they oped the painted bars 
And gave the panting captive to the skies. 

But ere they said “be free,’’ with soft caress 

They pressed him to their lips, and whisper’d low 
Fond messages of love and tales of grief 

And yearning wishes, hopes and joys and fears, 
And all that made tife lovely, all that gave 

To their dark sky its gloom; while fond tears fell 
Spangling his pinions as they fain essayed 

To try their new-born strength. Then when each heart 
Had voiced its deep reveulings, the restraint 
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Sudden was loosed, and le! to the far heaven 
He wings his onward course; while they below 
Watch in mute faith his far careering flight, 

Like Noah’s children when the sign of Hope 
Stretch’d i's vast arch above the lifeless world. 
For they bclieved—these wild-wood denizens— 
Oh! fond belief! that this freed bird would soar 
Onward and on, nor stoop to rest his wing, 

Till far away beyond the walls of earth, 

He saw the rivers in the heavenly land 

And flow’ry groves in bright immortal bloom 
And the Great Spirit’s loved ones walking there. 
Then would he pause, and seeking ’mid the throng 
The kindred of the lonely hearts he left, 

Pour forth in song their messages of love. 

Thus held these forest children, year by year, 
Their legend saith, communion with the dead. 


And thou my ardent soul 
What message would’st thou give the white-winged dove 
If far away to yon eternal goal 
In hope and yearning love, 
He might go forth with thy fond burden laden 
To the bright dwellers in the distant Aiden? 


Go tell the aged there 
(Now in the vigor of immortal youth 
But whose brows here were white with hoary hair)— 
Their wisdom and their truth 
The lights from heaven with which our paths they bless’d 
Have still been with us, now they are at rest. 


Go tell the sons of song, 

They are not dead, that even on this earth 
The music deep and strong 

Of their great strains immortal from their birth, 
Still stirs our hearts, and all the songs we raise 
Are but faint echoes of their mightier lays! 


Tell them that lovely things 
Born of their breathings linger still around ; 
That in the wood, and by the gushing spring, 
Shapes of bright beauty, angels may be found 
Which they drew down, and all the starry night 
Is holy with their visions of delight. 


Go tell the Brave 
Who battled in the council or the field, 
No son of freemen now can be a slave. 
Tell them they cannot yield. 
That they can die to save or to deliver 
But live to know oppression—never! never! 


Tell him, Columbia’s sage, 

Who turned indignant from the proffered crown, 
The proudest record on his country’s page 

Is that which shows, which proves his fame our own, 
And though foul discord every bosom claimed, 
Brother would brother clasp, if he were named. 


Tell him his home has grown, 
Fanned by the northern and the southern breeze, 
That here wing’d Liberty has made her throne 
Wash’'d by the billows of two subject seas, 
And they her vassals sounding night and day 
Bear her free notes to distant isles away. 


* ° * * + 


And now forgetful heart! 
Hast thou no message for thy gentler dead, 
Those whom Fame knew not; but whose holy part 
In silent faith was acted? Those who led 





My infant footsteps. Those who made earth bright 
Once to my eyes as Eden’s holy light! 


Yes—yes I send to thee 

Thou youthful dweller by the heavenly streams. 
Oh! how we miss thy beauty and thy glee, 

Thy ringing laugh, thy smile like moonlight gleams, 
Thou whose soft eyes could charm us like a spell, 
Thou the bright angel one, the golden-haired Estelle! 


Then on and softly sing, 

Oh! gentle bird, and seek amid those bowers 
A little, lovely, laughing, fairy thing, 

Who fell asleep one day among the flowers, 
Beneath whose bloom we laid her. Go, thou dove! 
And find that spotless one, in yonder land of love. 


And shall I name thee now, 
Thou whose dear memory moves me like a spell ; 
Oh! how | must have loved thee, though my brow 
Was youth’s glad throne, and childhood’s citadel. 
For every look of thine, and every tone 
Is graven on the heart, for thee now lone. 


Long years have passed, 

But yet I cannot “‘ cannot make thee dead.” 
The deep entrancing love around thee cast, 

Has not my parent with thy spirit fled. 
Nay, seek him not beyond Life’s distant bourn 
For my heart’s yearning cry would be “ return!” 


Cease my too trusting soul. 
No messenger is thine to speed away 
With thy vain wishes to the eternal goal. 
A little while in hope and faith yet stay, 
And thou earth-freed, and wearing wings of light, 
May take thine onward, upward, heavenly flight. 


Baltimore, 1849. 





MARGINALIA. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


If ever mortal “ wreaked his thoughts upon 
expression,” it was Shelley. If ever poet sang— 
as a bird sings—earnestly—impulsively—with 
utter abandonment—to himself solely—and for 
the mere joy of his own song—that poet was the 
author of “The Sensitive Plant.”” Of Art— 
beyond that which is instinctive with Genius— 
he either had little or disdained all. He really 
disdained that Rule which is an emanation from 
Law, because his own soul was Law in itself. 
His rhapsodies are but the rough notes—the 
stenographic memoranda of poems—memoranda 
which, because they were all-sufficient for his 
own intelligence, he cared not to be at the trou- 
ble of writing out in full for mankind. In all his 
works we find no conception thoroughly wrought. 
For this reason he is the most fatiguing of poets. 
Yet he wearies in saying too little rather than too 
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much. What, in him, seems the diffuseness of 
one idea, is the conglomerate concision of many : 
and this species of concision it is, which renders 
him obscure. With such a man, to imitate was 
out of the question. It would have served no 
purpose ; for he spoke to his own spirit alone, 
which would have comprehended no alien tongue. 
Thus he was profoundly original. His quaint- 
ness arose from intuitive perception of that truth 
to which Bacon alone has given distinct utter- 
ance :—“ There is no exquisite Beauty which 
has not some strangeness in its proportions.” 
But whether obscure, original, or quaint, Shelley 
had no affectations. He was atall times sincere. 

From his ruins, there sprang into existence, 
affronting the Heavens, a tottering and fantastic 
pagoda, in which the salient angles, tipped with 
mad jangling bells, were the idiosyncratic faults 
of the original—faults which cannot be consider- 
ed such in view of his purposes, but which are 
monstrous when we regard his works as addressed 
to mankind. A “school” arose—if that absurd 
term must still be employed—a school—a system 
of rules—upon the basis of the Shelley who had 
none. Young men innumerable, dazzled with 
the glare and bewildered by the bizarrerie of the 
lightning that flickered through the clouds of 
* Alastor,” had no trouble whatever in heaping 
up imitative vapors, but, for the lightning, were 
forced to be content with its spectrum, in which 
the bizarrerie appeared without the fire. Nor 
were mature minds unimpressed by the contem- 
plation of a greater and more mature ; and thus, 
gradually, into this school of all Lawlessness,— 
of obscurity, quaintness and exaggeration—were 
interwoven the out-of-place didacticism of Words- 
worth, and the more anomalous metaphysician- 
ism of Coleridge. Matters were now fast ver- 
ging to their worst; and at length, in Tennyson 
poetic inconsistency attained its extreme. But 
it was precisely this extreme (for the greatest 
truth and the greatest error are scarcely two 
points in a circle) which, following the law of all 
extremes, wrought in him (‘Tennyson) a natural 
and inevitable revulsion; leading him first to con- 
temn, and secondly to investigate, his early man- 
ner, and finally to winnow, from its magnificent 
elements, the truest and purest of all poetical 
styles. Butnot even yetis the process complete; 
and for this reason in part, but chiefly on account 
of the mere fortuitousness of that mental and 
moral combination which shall unite in one per- 
son (if ever it shall) the Shellyan abandon and the 
Tennysonian poetic sense, with the most pro- 
found Art (based both in Instinct and Analysis) 
and the sternest Will properly to blend and rigo- 
rously to control all—chiefly, I say, because such 
combination of seeming antagonisms will be only 


seen the noblest poem which, possibly, can be 
composed. 


In my ballad called “ Lenore” I have these 
lines : 

Avaunt! to night my heart is light. No dirge will I up- 
raise— 

But waft the angel on her flight with a Pzan of old days. 


Mr. William W. Lord, author of “ Niagara,” 
&c., has it thus: 


—They, albeit with inward pain, 
Who thought to sing thy dirge, must sing thy Pawan. 


The commencement of my “Haunted Pal- 
ace” is as follows : 
In the greenest of our valleys 

By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace 
(Radiant palace !) reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 

It stood there. 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 
Banners, yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow— 
This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago. 


Mr. Lord writes— 


On the old and haunted mountain— 
(There in dreams I dared to climb,) 
Where the clear Castalian fountain 
(Silver fountain !) ever tinkling, 
All the green around it sprinkling, 
Makes perpetuai rhyme— 
To my dream, enchanted, golden, 
Came a vision of the olden 
Long-forgotten time. 


This* is a thin pamphlet of thirty-two pages; 
each containing about a hundred and forty words. 
The hero, Alla-Ad-Deen, is the son of Alladdin 
of wonderful lamp memory ; and the story is in 
the “ Vision of Mirza” or “ Rasselas” way. The 
design is to reconcile us with evil on the ground 
that, comparatively, we are of little importance 
in the scale of creation. This scale, however, 
the author himself assumes as infinite ; and thus 
his argument proves too much : for if evil is to be 
regarded by man as unimportant because, com- 
paratively, he is so, it must be regarded as un- 
important by the angels for a similar reason— 
and so on in a never-ending ascent. In other 
words, nothing is proved beyond the bullish prop- 
osition that evil is no evil at all. 


* “ The Dream of Alia-Ad-Deen, from the Romance of 
‘ Anastasia. By Charles Erskine White.D. D. “ Charlies 
Erskine White” is Laughton Osborn. author of “ The Vis- 
ion of Rubeta,” “ Confessions of a Poet,” “‘ Adventures of 





a “happy chance’—the world has never yet 


Jeremy Levis,” and several other works—among which 1 
must not forget “ Arthur Carry!.” 
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I hardly know how to account for the repeat- 
ed failures of John Neal as regards the construc- 
tion of his works. His art is great and of a high 
character—but it is massive and undetailed. He 
seems to be either deficient in a sense of com- 
pleteness, or unstable in temperament; so that 
he becomes wearied with his work before get- 
tingitdone. He always begins well—vigorous- 
ly—startlingly—proceeds by fits—much at ran- 
dom—now prosing, now gossiping, now running 
away with his subject, now exciting vivid inter- 
est; but his conclusions are sure to be hurried 
and indistinct; so that the reader, perceiving a 
falling-off where he expects a climax, is pained, 
and, closing the book with dissatisfaction, is in 
no mood to give the author credit for the vivid 
sensations which have been aroused during the 
progress of perusal. Of all literary foibles the 
most fatal, perhaps, is that of defective climax. 
Nevertheless, I should be inclined to rank John 
Neal first, or at all events second, among our men 
of indisputable genius. Is it, or is it not a fact, 
that the air of a Democracy agrees better with 
mere Talent than with Genius? 


It is not proper, (to use a gentle word,) nor 
does it seem courageous, to attack our foe by name 
in spirit and in effect, so that all the world shall 
know whom we mean, while we say to ourselves, 
“T have not attacked this man by name in the 
eye, and according to the letter, of the law’— 
yet how often are men who call themselves gen- 
tlemen, guilty of this meanness! We need re- 
form at this point of our Literary Morality :— 
very sorely, too, at another—the system of ano- 
nymous reviewing. Not one respectable word 
can be said in defence of this most unfair—this 
most despicable and cowardly practice. 


There lies a deep and sealéd well 
Within yon leafy forest hid, 

Whose pent and lonely waters swell 
Its confines chilland drear amid. 


This putting the adjective after the noun is, 
merely, an inexcusable Gallicism ; but the put- 
ting the preposition after the noun is alien to all 
language and in opposition to all its principles. 
Such things, in general, serve only to betray the 
versifier’s poverty of resource; and, when an 
inversion of this kind occurs, we say to ourselves, 
‘‘Here the poet lacked the skill to make out his 
line without distorting the natural or colloquial 
order of the words.” Now and then, however, 
we must refer the error not to deficiency of skill, 
but to something far less defensible—to an idea 
that such things belong to the essence of poetry— 
that it needs them to distinguish it from prose— 
that we are poetical, in a word, very much in 





the ratio of our unprosaicalness at these points. 
Even while employing the phrase “ poetic li- 
cense,’’—a phrase which has to answer for an 
infinity of sins—people who think in this way 
seem to have an indistinct conviction that the li- 
cense in question involves a necessity of being 
adopted. The true artist will avail himself of 
no “license’’ whatever. The very word will 
disgust him ; for it says—“ Since you seem una- 
ble to manage without these peccadillo advanta- 
ges, you must have them, I suppose; and the 
world, half-shutting its eyes, will do its best not 
to see the awkwardness which they stamp upon 
your poem.” 

Few things have greater tendency than inver- 
sion, to render verse feeble and ineffective. In 
most cases where a line is spoken of as “ forci- 
ble,” the force may be referred to directness of 
expression. A vast majority of the passages 
which have become household through frequent 
quotation, owe their popularity either to this di- 
rectness, or, in general, to the scorn of ‘* poetic 
license.” In short as regards verbal construc- 
tion, the more prosaic a poetical style is, the bet- 
ter. Through this species of prosaicism, Cow- 
per, with scarcely one of the higher poetical ele- 
ments, came very near making his age fancy him 
the equal of Pope; and to the same cause are 
attributable three-fourths of that unusual point 
and force for which Thomas Moore is distinguish- 
ed. Itis the prosaicism of these two writers to 
which is owing their especial quotability. 


“The Reverend Arthur Coxe’s ‘ Saul, a Mystery,’ hav- 
ing been condemned in no measured terms by Poe, of ‘The 
Broadway Journal,’ and Green of ‘The Emporium,’ a wri- 
ter in the ‘ Hartford Columbian’ retorts as follows : 


An entertaining history, 
Entitled ‘ Saul, A Mystery,’ 
Has recently been published by the Reverend Arthur Coxe. 
The poem is dramatic, 
And the wit of it is attic, 
And its teachings are emphatic of the doctrines orthodox. 


But Mr. Poe, the poet, 
Declares he cannot go it— 
That the book is very stupid, or something of that sort: 
And Green, of the Empori- 
Un, tells a kindred story, 
And swears like any tory that it is’nt worth a groat. 


But maugre all the croaking 
Of the Raven and the joking 
Of the verdant little fellow of the used to be review, 
The People, in derision 
Of their impudent decision, 
Have declared, without division, that the Mystery will do. 


The truth, of course, rather injures an epi- 
gram than otherwise; and nobody will think the 
worse of the one above. when I say that, at the 
date of its first appearance, I had expressed no 
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opinion whatever of the poem to which it refers. 
“Give a dog a bad name,” &c. Whenever a 
book is abused, people take it for granted that it 
is J who have been abusing it. 

Latterly I have read “Saul,” and agree with 
the epigrammatist, that it * will do”—whoever 
attempts to wade through it. It will do, also, 
for trunk-paper. The author is right in calling 
it * A Mystery :’—for a most unfathomable mys- 
tery itis. WhenI got to the end of it I found 
it more mysterious than ever—and it was really 
a mystery how I ever did get to the end—which_ 
I half fancied that somebody had cut off, in a fit 


The “only rivalled in each by himself,” here, 
puts me in mind of 


None but himself can be his parallel. 


But surely Mr. Ward (who, although he did 
write “De Vere,” is by no means a fool) could 
never have put to paper, in his sober senses, any- 
thing so absurd as the paragraph quoted above, 
without stopping at every third word to hold his 
sides, or thrust his pocket-handkerchief into his 
mouth. If the serious intention be insisted upon, 
however, I have to remark that the opinion is 
the mere opinion of a writer remarkable for no 





of ill-will to the critics. I have heard not a syl- 
lable about the “ Mystery,” of late days. ‘The 
People,” seem to have forgotten it; and Mr. | 


Coxe’s friends should advertise it under the head time. 
of “ Mysterious Disappearance” —that is to say, | frey or 


the disappearance of a Mystery. 


other good trait than his facility at putting his 
readers to sleep according to rules Addisonian 
and with the least possible loss of labor and 
But as the mere opinion of even a Jef- 
a Macaulay, I have an inalienable right 
to meet it with another. 

As a novelist, then, Bulwer is far more than 
respectable ; although generally inferior to Scott, 


The pure Imagination chooses, from either;Godwin, D’Israeli, Miss Burney, Sue, Dumas, 


Beauty or Deformity, only the most combinable 
things hitherto uncombined; the compound, as 
a general rule, partaking, in character, of beauty, 
or sublimity, in the ratio of the respective beauty 
or sublimity of the things combined—which are 
themselves still to be considered as atomic—that 


. . . . | 
is to say, as previous combinations. But, as. 


often analogously happens in physical chemistry, | 
so not unfrequently does it occur in this chemis- | 
try of the intellect, that the admixture of two 
elements results in a something that has nothing 


of the qualities of either... Thus, the range of 
Imagination is unlimited. Its materials extend 
throughout the universe. Even out of deformi- 
ties it fabricates that Beauty which is at once its 
sole object and its inevitable test. But, in gen- 
eral, the richness or force of the matters com- 
bined; the facility of discovering combinable 
novelties worth combining; and, especially the 
absolute “chemical combination” of the com- 
pleted mass—are the particulars to be regarded in 
our estimate of Imagination. It is this thorough 
harmony of an imaginative work which so 
often causes it to be undervalued by the thought- 
less, through the character of obviousness which 
is superinduced. We are apt to find ourselves 
asking why it is that these combinations have 
never been imagined before. 


“He (Bulwer) is the most accomplished writer of the most 
accomplished eraof English Letters ; practising all styles and 
classes of composition, and eminent in all—novelist, drama- 
tist, poet, historian, moral philosopher, essayist, critic, po- 
litical pamphleteer;—in each superior to all others, and 
only rivalled in each by himself.” 


Ward—author of “‘ Tremaine.” 





| 


‘able to manage it. 
of the qualities of one of them, or even nothing | 


Dickens, the author of “Ellen Wareham,” the 
author of “Jane Eyre,” and several others. 
From the list of foreign novels I could select a 
‘hundred which he could neither have written 
‘nor conceived. As a dramatist, he deserves 
‘more credit, although he receives less. His 
“Richelieu,” “Money” and “ Lady of Lyons”, 
have done much in the way of opening the pub- 
lic eyes to the true value of what is supercili- 
ously termed “ stage-effect” in the hands of one 
But if commendable at this 
|point, his dramas fail egregiously in points more 
important ; so that, upon the whole, he can be 
said to have written a good play, only when we 
think of him in connexion with the still more 
| contemptible ‘‘old-dramatist” imitators who are 
his contemporaries and friends. As historian, 
he is sufficiently dignified, sufficiently ornate, 
and more than sufficiently self-sufficient. His 
“Athens” would have received an Etonian prize, 
and has all the happy air of an Etonian prize- 
essay re-vamped. His political pamphlets are 
very good as political pamphlets and very dis- 
reputable as anything else. His essays leave 
no doubt upon any body’s mind that, with the 
writer, they have been essays indeed. His 
criticism is really beneath contempt. His moral 
philosophy is the most ridiculous of all the moral 
philosophies that ever have been imagined upon 
earth. 

‘The men of sense,” says Helvetius, “those 
idols of the unthinking, are very far inferior to 
the men of passions. Itis the strong passions 
which, rescuing us from sloth, can alone impart 
to us that continuous and earnest attention ne- 
cessary to great intellectual efforts.” 

When the Swiss philosopher here speaks of 
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‘inferiority, he refers to inferiority in worldly 
success :—by “‘men of sense” he intends indo- 
lent men of genius. And Bulwer is, emphati- 
cally, one of the “ men of passions” contempla- 
ted in the apopthegm. His passions, with op- 
portunities, have made him what he is. Urged 
by a rabid ambition to do much, in doing nothing 
he would merely have proved himself an idiot. 
Something he has done. In aiming at Crich- 
ton, he has hit the target an inch or two above 
Harrison Ainsworth. Not to such intellects be- 
long the honors of universality. His works bear 
about them the unmistakeable indications of 
mere talent—talent, I grant, of an unusual order 
and nurtured to its extreme of development with 
a very tender and elaboratecare. Nevertheless, 
itis talent still. Geniusitisnot. And the proof 
is, that while we often fancy ourselves about to 
be enkindled beneath its influence, fairly enkin- 
dled we never are. That Bulwer is no poet, fol- 
lows as a corollary from what has been already 
said :—for to speak of a poet without genius, is 
merely to put forth a flat contradiction in terms. 

Quaintness, within reasonable limits, is not 
only not to be regarded as affectation, but has 
its proper uses, in aiding a fantastic effect. Miss 
Barret will afford me two examples. In some 
lines to a Dog, she says : 


Leap! thy broad tail waves a light. 

Leap thy slender feet are bright, 
Canopied in fringes. 

Leap! those tasselled ears of thine 

Flicker strangely fair and fine 
Down their golden inches. 


And again—in the “ Song of a Tree-Sprit.” 


The Divine impulsion cleaves 

In dim movements to the leaves 
Dropt and lifted—dropt and lifted— 
In the sun-light greenly sifted— 
In the sun-light and the moon-light 
Greenly sifted through the trees. 
Ever wave the Eden trees 

In the night-light and the moon-light, 
With a ruffling of green branches 
Shaded off to resonances 

Never stirred by rain or breeze. 


The thoughts here belong to a high order of 
poetry, but could not have been wrought into 
effective expression, without the aid of those 
repetitions—those unusual phrases—those quaint- 
nesses, in a word, which it has been too long the 
fashion to censure, indiscriminately, under the 
one general head of “affectation.” No poet 
will fail to be pleased with the two extracts I 
have here given; but no doubt there are some 
who will find it hard to reconcile the psychal im- 
possibility of refraining from admiration, with 
the too-hastily attained mental conviction that, 
critically, there is nothing to admire. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE II.* 


This remarkable book was written more than 
a century ago. The author’s son, the third Earl 
of Bristol, became possessed of the manuscript, 
and “gave strict injunctions in his will that 
no publication should be made of it until the 
decease of his Majesty George III.” Certain 
causes, principally the fact that persons still lived 
whose immediate ancestors were pourtrayed with 
either too much truth, or too much malevolence, 
(perhaps with too much of both,) occasioned a 
still greater delay in the publication. In the 
meantime the existence of the Memoirs, an- 
nounced by Horace Walpole in his catalogue of 
Royal and noble authors, has been a matter of 
interest to men of letters; some of whom, Lord 
Hailes amongst them, have looked to the even- 
tual publication as a means of explaining some 
mysteries as to which historians were at fault. 
The work has at last been published, and we 
propose to give a somewhat extended notice of 
it. Perhaps we should have done this some 
months ago; but Delay seems to have been the 
Fate of the book, and it has touched even us. 
We have, however, the certainty, from the char- 
acter of the Memoirs, that we shall not be ra- 
king after a dead book, or going on the track of 
an ephemeral production the value and interest 
of which have ceased to be considered. Indeed 
we are pretty sure that those of our usual read- 
ers who have become familiar with the Memoirs, 
will be the most willing to go over again with us 
some of the remarkable portraits and some of 
the spicy trifles with which they abound. 

John, Lord Hervey belonged to a family whose 
peculiarities of mind and character are much 
noticed by contemporary writers. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu “divided the human species 
into men, women, and Herveys.” Carr, Lord 
Hervey, our author’s elder brother, who died at 
an early age, was a man of every irregularity of 
conduct, but of rare endowments; Horace Wal- 
pole says that “‘he was reckoned to have had 
parts superior to those of his more celebrated 
brother ;” Pope speaks of him as one “ whose 
early death deprived the family of the Herveys 
of as much wit and honor as he left behind him 
in any branch of it.” He was celebrated for his 
“ feminine style of beauty, for winning manners, 
for an original wit, and for the licentious practi- 
ces which brought his rash and brilliant life to an 
untimely end.” Horace Walpole, as marked a 


* Memoirs or THe Reien or Georcoe Il., &c. From 
his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. By John, 
Lord Hervey. Edited by the Right. Hon. John Wilson 





Croker. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
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man as most in the list of English authors, was 
probably another of these Herveys; Lady Loui- 
sa Stuart declares that he was notoriously the 
son of Carr, Lord Hervey. Whether he was or 
was not, the reader of these Memoirs will doubt- 
less come to the conclusion that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was just the man, incredulous of virtue, and 
below, (he would have said above,) the common 
sensibilities of wronged husbands, to think on 
the one hand the illegitimacy of his wife’s son 
quite probable, and on the other hand to care 
nothing at all about such a trifle. 

Lord Hervey, our author, was as peculiar as 
any of his peculiar family. He was distinguish- 
ed by a mordicant and bitter wit, utter want of 
heart, a penetrating intellect, the feminine beauty 
which we have noticed in his brother, and by 
many graces and accomplishments personal and 
intellectual. He was an orator of considerable 
pretension, if notof considerable force. His style 
as a writer is clear, sharply edged and telling ; 
perhaps he carries antithesis to extremes. Pope 
has given us a malicious, exaggerated portrait of 
him, which would yet destroy him to posterity if 
he had been a much better man than he was. 
He is the Sporus of the prologue to the satires, 
(epistle to Arbuthnot)— 


P. Let Sporus tremble— 

A. What! that thing of silk? 
Sporus ! that mere white curd of ass’s milk ? 
Satire or sense alas! can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 

P. Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings ! 
Whose buzz the witty and the fair annoys ; 

Yet wit ne’er tastes and beauty ne’er enjoys ; 

As well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he speaks 

And as the prompter breathes the puppet squeaks ; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar toad ! 

Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad, 

In pun or politics, or tales or lies, 

Or spite, or smut, or rhymes, or blasphemies, 

His wit all see-saw between that and this, 

Now high, now low, now Master up, now Miss, 
And he himself one vile antithesis. 

Amphibious thing ! that acting either part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord, 

Eve’s tempter thus the rabbins have expressed 

A cherub’s face—a reptile all the rest ! 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none can trust, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust.” 


There is no escape from the effect of such a 
closing, as that, of the venomous teeth; Pope 
was a bitter, malignant little wretch, who made 
his brilliant genius and exquisite skill in his art 
the instruments of injustice and hatred, but nev- 
ertheless Sporus is demolished. 


Vor. XV—38 


The means which Lord Hervey possessed of 
knowing those matters of which he writes were 
abundant. He was vice chamberlain to Queen 
Caroline, her confidante, the friend whom Sir 
Robert Walpole kept for fourteen years of his 
ministry “ squat at Eve’s ear,” a master of court 
festivals, a getter up of tableaux and games for 
the amusement of the princesses Emily and Car- 
oline, the king’s occasional antagonist at whist 
or ombre or even put, for the royal taste in gam- 
bling was not over-nice, in a word a fixture of 
the court with abundant opportunities to know 
its secrets and the characters of all who belong- 
ed to it. In addition he was long a member of 
the House of Commons, and came eventually 
into the House of Lords, and of course was fully 
cognizant of the politics and public temper of 
his times. With such opportunities afforded by 
his position Lord Hervey seems to have dealt in 
the spirit of a Boswell ; no saying, or occurrence, 
or trait of character, if there was point in it, 
seems to have been so minute as to escape him. 

The court of George II., as we find it present- 
ed in these volumes was pretty much a combi- 
uation of Dutch grossness and French licentious- 
ness. The king was a pragmatical little man, 
fond of chariots and fat mistresses; he insulted 
every one about him habitually, and played the 
by no means conflicting parts of coward to his 
people and tyrant to his household ; he seems to 
have been utterly unable to perceive the least 
meaning in such words as sentiment and gener- 
osity ; he hated his eldest son and heir apparent, 
Frederick, so genuinely, that the death of “ poor 
Fritz” gave him a pleasure too intense for con- 
cealment; he snubbed his daughters so inces- 
santly that with quite a similarity of disposition 
these estimable princesses were accustomed to 
call him a brute at his back, and to sulk in his 
august presence ; he wronged, scolded, worried, 
his shrewd and submissive queen, who yet, by 
flattery and caresses, and by a cunning interpo- 
lation of her ideas with his own until all seemed 
his own alike, led him by a fine hook in the nose; 
he was altogether as worrying, as ill-tempered, 
as vain-glorious, as intensely selfish, as fussy, as 
strutting, as utterly disagreeable a little beast as 
ever wore the royal lion’s skin. One evil thing 
he was not—he was not a tyrant to his people ; 
but then it must be considered that he was dread- 
fully afraid of them, that the House of Hanover 
has only ruled by popular permission, that a very 
small matter would have fired the petard and 
hoisted him out of his British dominions ; besides 
it was quite in his power to indulge his despotic 
disposition in a petty but constant way against 
wife, children, mistresses, courtiers, grooms and 
other servants—and his ebullitions found this 





safer escape. The only act at all tinctured with 
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generosity, which Lord Hervey has recorded of 
his majesty, was a gift of some Flemish horses 
which he made to the queen; a gift, says our au- 
thor, which operated a convenience to the do- 
nor, not to the receiver, for his majesty had the 
use of the horses whilst the queen paid out of 
her separate income for keeping them. To what 
uses his majesty put the animals of his stud we 
are enabled to form a lively idea. Those seem 
to have been awful days to Lord Hervey, when 
the king made him a party in the drivings and 
counterdrivings, with which, fancying that to 
move rapidly was to be energetic and usefully 
busy, he so often afflicted his household. The 
queen, sick, forlorn, with inflamed eyes, a cold 
in the head, a weary spine, groaning helas! to 
her vice-chamberlain who clings desperately to 
a mettlesome, galloping cob at her chariot win- 
dow, and chokes with dust, and meditates, as well 
as the thumping bounds of his horse permit, upon 
the beauties of regicide,—this is a picture to 
which our author no doubt often reverted to 
quicken his ferocity against his royal master. 
Whilst on this subject of the royal charioteering, 
we must request the reader to give particular no- 
tice to an anecdote in the Memoirs, very charac- 
teristic, and showing the relative values which 
the king attached to the lives of grooms and car- 
riage horses. 

It is possible that his majesty possessed along 
with his brutality, selfishness, and habitual inso- 
lence, the capability of being thrilled by the nar- 
ration of heroic deeds. But as the possession of 
such a capability generally infers something of 
the heroic temper itself in the possessor, we are 
hardly clear upon the point. We were struck 
with the manner in which his majesty is made, in 
the Memoirs, to speak of the character and fate 
of a brave Frenchman, Count Plelo, who fell at 
Dantzic. This Count Plelo, a man bred in 
camps, but who had become ambassador of 
France at the court of Denmark, volunteered to 
re-lead a repulsed body of the French to the 
breach at Dantzic. Ina civilian’s dress and with 
only a gentleman’s rapier in his hand, this high- 
spirited man marched to the breach shouting 
avancez—avancez ! He was slain by a shot from 
some officer behind him—of his own party— 
whose cowardice the fine gallantry of the count 
rebuked. Lord Hervey tells us that “‘when the 
king of England related this history of Count 
Plelo to his courtiers at Richmond, he said with 
tears in his eyes—‘ It was a brave action ; he was 
a fine fellow. I think a prince is too happy who 
has such subjects.’ ” 

It must be a nature in some respects fine that 
can shed genuine tears over an action of high 
daring and a gallant death. But his majesty’s 
family, who doubtless knew him very well, were 








accustomed to sneer at his heroic ardors as af- 
fectations. And to confirm their judgment on 
this head we have some circumstances attending 
one of the returns from Hanover. On the eve 
of the king’s embarkation at Helvoetsluys the 
weather threatened so stormily that Sir Charles 
Wager, admiral, refused to put to sea. His maj- 
esty urged the vehis Cesarem until his trembling 
pages were full of admiration; and Sir Charles 
sulking and swearing attempted the voyage. In 
three days the king’s yacht crept back to Hel- 
voetsluys as much damaged as the royal courage 
was—which is saying a great deal. It was with 
considerable difficulty that his majesty could be got 
on board again, to re-attempt the passage, even af- 
ter along delay, and the apparent return of safe 
fair weather. But sea-sickness may be too much 
for even a hero—who may have a “doughty 
stomach” under all other trials. Altogether it is 
impossible to know whether his majesty would 
have distinguished himself in battles had he 
fought them, or enacted the hero had occasion 
offered. Sir Robert Walpole, a sensible people, 
and his own Dutch economy, made his reign pa- 
cific, and the caged Lion could only show his 
martial ardors by roaring. 

But one thing, at least, George II. did very 
well ; he wrote letters to women in a most grace- 
ful and charming style. Whilst in Hanover, 
where he spent so much of his time,* he wrote 
to his wife at about the rate of forty pages week- 
ly. These letters were often shown to Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole and Lord Hervey, and the former 
was accustomed to say “if the king was to write 
to women, and never to strut and to talk to them, 
he would get the better of all the men in the 
world with them.” ‘The forty pages weekly were 
chronicles of his amours ; this singular little hus- 
band made his wife a confidante in such matters. 
Her indulgence to his irregularities of this kind 
was indeed a principal means of swaying him. 


* The king’s visits to Hanover made the subject of a 
great many pasquinades, caricatures, &c., amongst his 
English subjects. ‘tAn old, lean, lame, blind horse was 
turned into the streets with a broken saddle on his back, 
and a pillion behind it, and on the borse’s forehead this in- 
scription was fixed : ‘ Let nobody stop me ; I am the King’s 
Hanover equipage, going to fetch his majesty and his —— 
to England.’ 

At the Royal Exchange, a paper with these words was 
stuck up: 

‘It is reported that his Hanoverian majesty designs to 
visit his British dominions for three months in the spring.’ 

On St. James’s gate this advertisement was posted : 

* Lost or strayed out of this house, a man who has left a 
wife and six children on the parish ; whoever will give any 
tidings of him to the churchwarden of St. James’s Parish, 
so as he may be got again, shall receive four shillings and 
sixpence reward. N. B. This reward will not be increas- 





ed, nobody judging him to deserve a crown. 
;' [Memors, vol. 2, p. 150. 
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From his answer to one of her letters advising 
him to bring his mistress, Madame Walmoden, 
the heroine of the singular ladder-story recount- 
ed in the Memoirs, home with him, we have a 
few sentences extracted which show in a small 
compass the extreme grace and elegance of his 
majesty’s style. 


«Mais vous voyez mes passions ma chére Car- 
oline! Vous connaisez mes foiblesses, il n’y a 
rien de caché dans mon ceur pour vous, et plait 
a Dieu que vous pourriez me corregier avec la 
méme facilité que vous m’approfondissez! Plut 
a Dieu que je pourrais vous imiter autant que je 
sais vous admirer, et que je pourrais apprendre 
de vous toutes les vertus que vous me faites voir, 
sentir, et aimer !”’ 


How the king possessed the Gallic genius for 
this sort of graceful writing, in conjunction with 
his Hanoverian atrocities and bestialities, is won- 
derful enough. In one of his letters is the most 
extraordinary proposition ever made by husband 
to wife. If it were not so characteristic. of his 
majesty, we should certainly hesitate to quote it, 
although the fastidious English editor, who has 
expurgated the Memoirs, has permitted the pas- 
sage to appear. His majesty desires the queen 
to contrive if she can that Francis d’Esté, Prince 
of Modena, who is expected to visit England, 
shall bring with him his wife, the beautiful but 
not virtuous Charlotte Aglai, daughter of the 
Regent Duke of Orleans; and gives as a reason 
that he had heard that her Highness is no better 
than she should be, and that he has the greatest 
inclination to pay his addresses to a daughter of 
France—“ un plaisir que je suis sir, ma chére 
Caroline, vous serez bien aise de me _ procurer, 
quand je vous dis combien je le souhaite.” 

We conclude our notice of the king with a 
specimen of his manner to his dying wife. The 
poor queen lies on her bed with eyes fixed on 
vacancy : his majesty remonstrates—“ Mon Dieu. 
madame! why do you fix your eyes so? What 
do you regard there? Your eyes resemble the 
popped eyes of a calf when they go to cut his 
throat.” 

So much for his majesty George II., of whom 
our much is the merest possible trifle compared 
with the atrocities recounted of him in the book 
we review. 

Queen Caroline, as Lord Hervey pourtrays 
her, was on the one hand a jolly, fun-loving, vi- 
vacious matron, somewhat addicted to the “ spite 
and smut” in which Sporus seems to have been 
a proficient ; but this honest and fruitful matron 
with her broad humor, and flowing spirits, was 
singularly sagacious, capable of long continued 
dissimulation, and could, when occasion offered, 
wield her tongue like a rapier, and slay charac- 





ter, or parry sharp assaults, in quite an elegant 
and glittering manner. Sir Robert Walpole 
called her on one occasion “a fat b—h;” but 
her conversations are often sparkling and pretty ; 
her fidelity to the king and her approved friends, 
seems to have been unalterable ; and even where 
most implacable to her enemies she is often so pi- 
quant, transfixes so beautifully, that, caring noth- 
ing at this distant day for her victims, we are de- 
lighted. Such a woman, inspite of her embonpoint, 
is scarcely the human animal which Sir Rob- 
ert’s silhouette dash of description would make 
of her. Lord Hervey lived on terms of great 
intimacy with the queen; he was her ‘poor my 
Lord Hervey,’ her ‘ opinionatre devil,’ &c.; she 
seems to have treated him at all times with af- 
fectionate freedom, whilst he speaks as well of 
her as it was in his nature to speak of any one. 
We have many a sly and detractive observation 
upon his patroness, and her last sickness is de- 
tailed with a bestial indecency, and a clear want 
of feeling, worthy of that devoted character, Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther, who was so fond of visit- 
ing his friends in their affliction. 

The queen abhorred her eldest son, Frederick 
Prince of Wales, as much as the king did; and 
her animosity was the most effective of the two, 
for whilst his majesty only cheated him out of 
his revenue, and “damned him daily for a liar, 
a scoundrel, a fool, a beast, a disgusting pup- 
py,” &c., &c., the maternal tongue rained sar- 
casms, clinging nicknames, calumnies, pointed 
contempts, sufficiently to quell not only “ poor 
Fritz,” but every forlorn courtier that, specula- 
ting on a post obit, clung to his skirts, from Carte- 
retdownto Bubb Dodington. The mother could 
however, condescend at times to abuse as bluntly 
as the father. -On one occasion— My dear 
Lord Hervey,” quoth the queen, “I will give it 
you under my hand, if you are in fear of my re- 
lapsing, that my dear first born is the greatest ass, 
and the greatest liar, and the greatest canaille, 
and the greatest beast in the whole world, and 
that I most heartily wish he was out of it.” 
The reader will find much both to amuse and to 
sicken him in the quarrels of the households of 
the king and prince. The whole story of the 
scamperings, mysteries, and dangers attending 
the birth of the Prince’s daughter, afterwards 
Duchess of Brunswick, whom Lord Hervey saw 
in her infancy, and describes as “a little rat of a 
girl about the bigness of a large tooth-pick case,” 
is quite as droll as any thing we have recently 
met with. 

As the king, like master Rodolph, the steward 
of the Prince of Little Lilliput, was fond of hav- 
ing very short persons about him, so his middle- 
aged queen was fond of having for foils a par- 
cel of elderly dowdyish ladies. Alas! for the 
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court that rejects the fair looks of young beauty 
while it retains its unchaste wiles! 

We must hurry over the rest of the royal fain- 
ily. We give the character of the Princess Em- 
ily in Lord Hervey’s own words. 


‘“‘ Princess Emily had much the least sense, ex- 
cept her brother, of the family, but had for two years 
much the prettiest person. She was lively, false 
and a great liar; did many ill offices to people 
and no good ones; and for want of prudence, 
said as many shocking things to their faces, as 
for want of good nature or truth she said disa- 
greeable ones behind their backs. She had as 
many enemies as acquaintances, for nobody 
knew without disliking her.” 


Princess Caroline, with whom Lord Hervey 
was suspected of maintaining too great an inti- 
macy, was, we are told, amiable, but dowdyish 
in her person, corpulent, and afflicted with rheu- 
matic pains in her legs. 

The Princess of Orange, the married sister of 
these royal maidens—or, to use a safer expres- 
sion, damsels—was silly, self-willed, and until 
she became too corpulent a great romp; from a 
sluggishness or absence of the imaginative fac- 
ulty she was not so expert a liar as her sister 
Emily, but, like stout Hubert the archer, she did 
her best. Her husband, the Prince of Orange, 
is described by our amiable author as follows : 


_“*When he was undressed and came in his 
night-gown and night-cap into the room to go to 
bed, the appearance he made was as indescriba- 
ble as the astonished countenances of every body 
who beheld him. From the shape of his broca- 
ded gown, and the make of his back, he looked 
behind as if he had no head, and before as if he 
had no neck and no legs.” 


With this abominable body the prince pos- 
sessed a gallant, truthful, and gentle spirit, and 
a grave firmness worthy of his great predecessor, 


tiresome a manner that his mirth was to real 
cheerfulness what wet wood is to fire, that damps 
the flame it is brought to feed. His irresolution 
would make him take any body’s advice who 
happened to be with him; so that jealousy of 
being thought to be influenced, (so prevalent in 
weak people, and consequently those who are 
most influenced, ) always made him say something 
depreciating, to the next comer, of him that ad- 
vised him last. With these qualifications, true 
to nobody, and seen through by every body, it is 
easy to imagine nobody had any regard for him: 
what regard, indeed, was it possible any body 
could have for a man who had no truth in his 
words, no justice in his inclination, no integrity 
in his commerce, no sincerity in his professions, 
no stability in his attachments, no sense in his 
conversation, no dignity in his behaviour, and no 
judgment in his conduct?” 


We have quoted the queen’s wish that “ Fritz 
was out of the world;” the dutiful son retaliated 
it honestly. When the queen lay on her death- 
bed “the prince used to sit up in his house in 
Pall Mall almost the whole night and every night, 
sending messengers continually to St. James’s, 
showing the utmost impatience for their return, 
and saying with equal prudence and humanity to 
the people who were with him, ‘ Well, sure we 
shall soon have good news; she cannot hold out 
much longer ;’ and talked all day long in the 
same strain to every body about him.” 

Beyond the precincts of the royal family, with 
whom we have beendealing, and with whom we 
have perhaps tarried too long, moved many bright 
and noble figures—Bolingbroke, Chatham, then 
Cornet Pitt, undistinguished but beginning to be 
feared, Chesterfield, Pulteney, and a crowd of 
others. Lord Hervey slaughters them in a mag- 
nificent manner. Here we have Bolingbroke. 


“‘ His character was so mixed that he had cer- 
tainly some qualifications that the greatest men 
might be proud of, and many which the worst 


William the Silent, but of course Lord Hervey | would be ashamed of : he had fine talents, a nat- 
was not fond of perceiving high qualities in man| ural eloquence, great quickness, a happy mem- 


or woman. 
As for the “whipping boy” of the Memoirs, 


Prince Frederick, here is a condensed character 


written in balanced phrases. 


ory, and very extensive knowledge: but he was 
vain, much beyond the general run of mankind, 
timid, false, injudicious, and ungrateful; elate 
and insolent in power, dejected and servile in 
disgrace : few people ever believed him without 
being deceived, or trusted him without being be- 


“He was at once both false and sincere; he|trayed: he was one to whom prosperity was no 
never told the truth when he pretended to con-| advantage, and adversity no instruction : he had 
fide, and was ever telling the most improper and| brought his affairs to that pass that he was al- 
dishonest truths whenever any body else had con-| most as much distressed in his private fortunes 
fided in him. He was at once both lavish and | as desperate in his political views, and was upon 
avaricious, and always both in the wrong place ;| such a foot with the world that no king would 
he was profuse without liberality, and avaricious | employ him, no party support him, and few par- 


without economy. 


He desired without love,|ticulars defend 


im; his enmity was the con- 


could laugh without being pleased and weep/|tempt of those he attacked, and his friendship a 
without being grieved ; for which reason his mis-| weight and reproach to those he adhered to. 
tresses never were fond of him, his companions} Those who were most partial to him, could not 
never pleased with him, and those he seemed to|but allow that he was ambitious without forti- 
commiserate never relieved by him. When he|tude, and enterprising without resolution; that 


aimed at being merry in company, it was in so 





he was fawning without insinuation and insin- 
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cere without art; that he had admirers without 
friendship, and followers without attachment, 
parts without probity, knowledge without con- 
duct, and experience without judgment. This 
was certainly his character and situation ; but 
since it is the opinion of the wise, the spec- 
ulative and the learned, that most men are 
born with the same propensities, actuated by 
the same passions, and conducted by the same 
original principles, and differing only in the man- 
ner of pursuing the same ends, I shall not so far 
chime in with the bulk of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
contemporaries as to pronounce he had more 
failings than any man ever had ; but it is impos- 
sible to see all that is written, and hear all that 
is said of him, and not allow that if he had not 
a worse heart than the rest of mankind, at least 
he must have had much worse luck.” 


And here we have Lord Chesterfield :-— 


‘Lord Chesterfield had more conversable en- 
tertaining table-wit than any man of his time; 
propensity to ridicule, in which he indulged him- 
self with infinite humor and no distinction, and 
with inexhaustible spirits and no discretion, made 
him sought and feared, liked and not loved, by 
most of his acquaintance; no sex, no relation, 
no rank, no power, no profession, no friendship, 
no obligation, was a shield from those pointed 
glittering weapons which seemed to shine only 
to a stander-by, but cut deep in those they 
touched. As for want of principle he often sac- 
rificed his character to his interest, so for want 
of prudence he often sacrificed his interest to his 
vanity as a wit. In person he was very short, 
disproportioned, thick and clumsily made; had 
a broad, rough-featured, ugly face, with black 
teeth, and a head big enough for a Polyphemus. 
One Ben Ashurst, who said few good things, 
though admired for many, told Lord Chesterfield 
once that he was like a stunted giant—which 
was a humorous idea, and really apposite. Such 
a thing would disconcert Lord é esterfield as 
much as it would have done anybody who had 
neither his wit nor his assurance on other occa- 
sions ; for though he could attack vigorously, he 
could defend but weakly, his quickness never 
showing itself in reply any more than his under- 
standing did in argument. * * * He never con- 
sidered what was true or false, but related every 
thing, in which he had no interest, just as his 
imagination suggested it would tell best. * * * 
Patriotism, harm to a party, the love of 
one’s country, and a concern for the public, were 
his common topics for ridicule; he would not 
scruple to own that he thought the laws of honor 


the other he seldom kept. It was as difficult to 
make him just as to make him reasonable ; and as 
hard to obtain anything from him as to convince. 
He was blunt without being severe, and false 
without being artful; for when we designed to 
be most so his insinuating grin was so shocking 
that every one was naturally repelled or put upon 
guard. He-had been so long in business that 
notwithstanding his slow blundering capacity, 
he might have got through the routine of his em- 
ployment if he had not thought himself as much 
above that part of a statesman as all mankind 
thought any other above him. He loved deep 
schemes and extensive projects, and affected to 
strike what is commonly called great strokes in 
politics—things which, considering the nature of 
the English government, a wise minister would 
be as incapable of concerting, as Lord Towns- 
hend would have been of executing them if there 
was anecessity. He had been the most frequent 
speaker in the House of Lords for many years, 
and was as little improved as if there had been 
no room for it.” 


In addition to these elaborated portraits of the 
more prominent characters of the time the me- 
moirs abound in descriptive dashes which doubt- 
less with much wild exaggeration present some 
truth: here is one of these common beetles with 
a pin stuck through him, exhibited with a ven- 
geance. 


“Tt was as much a matter of wonder in the 
town, how so insignificant a creature as Lord 
Clinton (Hugh Fortescue, afterwards Earl of 
Lincoln) when he was dismissed from court, 
could contrive to make himself considerable 
enough to be turned out, as it was at his entrance 
there how he had been thought of consequence 
enough ever to be taken in. He was a man of 
a mean aspect, a meaner capacity, but meanest 
of all in his inclinations: his dialect and his 
whole conversation was a heap of vulgarisms 
both as to sentiment and expression, and his only 
mark of thinking was his pursuit and love of 
money.” 


Of Lord Carteret’s style as a writer, Lord 
Hervey says, in one of his conversations with the 
Queen,— “ 


“What I have seen of it always seemed 
to me to be inaccurate, with a strong touch of 
bombast mixed with vulgarisms; and like some 
ungenteel people’s dress, whom one sees at once 
over fine and yet fine but by halves, in a coat 





in men and the rules of virtue in women, like 
the tenets of an established religion, very proper 
things to inculcate, but with the people of sense 
and discernment, of both sexes, to be professed 
without being regarded, and transgressed whilst 
recommended. * * He was a dishonest, irreso- 
lute, imprudent creature, capable only of being a 
disagreeable enemy.” 


Of Lord Townshend we are told that— 


“He was much more tenacious of his opinion 
than of his word ; for the one he never gave up, and 


embossed instead of embroidered, and a dirty 
coarse shirt.” 


The portraits, specimens of which we have 
given, abound in the memoirs; there are per- 
haps hundreds of them; all are marked by ill- 
nature, and all are wonderfully clever. _ Of course 
no work of this sort, coming from one so bitter, 
so full of a venomous and detractive animosity 
to his kind, can be quite trusted. ‘The very style 
moreover iu which the quoted passages are writ- 
ten should excite our distrust. This eternal an- 
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tithesis tempts the author prodigiously to exag- 
geration or positive falsehood. If the character 
subjected to comment possesses a virtue there 
must be a vice to balance against it or there can 
be no antithesis : and your piquant dexterous, ex- 
quisitely polished writers who run a pen through 
character with no evident reluctance, are hardly 
the persons to sacrifice artistical effects to truth 
or humanity. The see-saws of these antitheti- 
cal writers—Pope himself included in the cate- 
gory—have, we suspect, pretty generally a truth 
at one end of the plank and a lie at the other. 
Lord Hervey, in particular, seems to us to have 
been scarcely the person to hesitate to damn an 
acquaintance where the point and polish of his 
sentences required it. 

There is one remarkable omission in these 
volumes; with the exception of Gay, who is 
called one Gay, and only alluded to in connec- 
tion with the political under-meaning of the 
Beggar’s Opera, there does not occur once the 
name of any contemporary literary character, in 
the whole work. This strikes us as very singu- 
lar when we reflect upon the social position of 
the best of the brilliant literary men of his time, 
and the extent to which for a large space in his 
life Lord Hervey must have been associated with 
them. He had graduated at Cambridge, trav- 
elled on the continent, returned and become a 
favorite at the court which George II., then 
Prince of Wales, maintained at Richmond, as 
early as 1717. This was the very period of those 
fantastic amusements which, at that court, Pope— 
submitting his little, feeble and crooked person to 
affected endearments which forced tears of pain 
and smiles of vanity to his poor boyish face— 
shared with the mad-caps, Miss Bellenden and 
Miss Lepell. Lord Hervey was one of the set; 
he soon after married the most beautiful and 
witty of these hoydens—Miss Lepell. At Chel- 
sea, beyond the rural district lying between Ken- 
sington and the Thames, long since absorbed by 
the exorbitant city but then a region of green 
hedges and fields bright with daisies, frequented 
by cockney sportsmen and milk-maids, Addison, 
the husband of a countess, still lived in Holland 
House. These were persons certainly of suffi- 
cient note (even if the crowd of others, Ambrose 
Phillips, Tickell, Budgell, Steele, clever writers 
all, were not) to be mentioned in the memoirs 
of a man of fashion and letters, writing of 
those times; aud Lord Hervey could scarcely 
have been in want of materials for a few racy 
chapters concerning them. Perhaps the verses 
which we have quoted, in an early page of this 
article, furnish the cause of such omissions, by 
having given him a dégout for the set preter- 
mitted. 





We must come to a close. 


Lord Hailes, in a note to his compilation of 
the opinions of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
says : 


‘“‘T cannot discover what was the real cause of 
the unhappy quarrel between George II. and his 
son the Prince of Wales. The Duchess seems 
to think that it originated in the motion for aug- 
menting the Prince’s revenue. It is probable 
that the whole matter will be explained to pos- 
terity should the memoirs of Lord Hervey ever 
see the light. I have reason to believe they are 
written with great freedom.” 


The memoirs do not, as they have come down 
to us, cast additional light on any first serious 
cause of the quarrel. The English editor (the 
Right Hon. John Wilson Croker) suspects that 
information on the subject may have been con- 
tained in certain portions of the manuscript 
which have been destroyed by time or accident; 
chasms frequently occur in the volumes. We 
think this, however, altogether improbable, for 
the reason that the work contains in many dif- 
ferent parts of it, long passages concerning the 
Prince, and malignant summings up of his offen- 
ces; and we find in these no mention whatever 
of any peculiar or single cause of quarrel. If 
the prince had been guilty of any especial atro- 
city, in the first instance, justifying the sort of 
domestic outlawry which seems to have followed 
him we should certainly have been informed of 
it in some of these summings up. If the cause 
of hatred had originated with his majesty, Lord 
Hervey did not love this latter a whit too much 
to upbraid him with it, even whilst he slaughter- 
ed the character of the miserable Prince. We 
think it altogether probable that such fine solemn 
old gentlemen as Lord Hailes are commonly in 
error in matters of this sort. They overlook a 
number of small ordinary causes, for the grouping 
of which they have no talent, and go groping 
for some one large and sufficient cause. We 
take the truth of the matter to be this: his ma- 
jesty was a brutal father, the Queen wanted ma- 
ternal affection, the Princesses were obliged to 
take a side in the domestic quarrel, and naturally 
took that the advocates of which they were most 
under the control of, and most heard. Then 
as for the prince he was a miserable scoundrel 
who, like many a better Prince of the royal fami- 
lies of England, received the advances of his 
father’s opponents, and made himself the prop of 
ruined politicians, whose most ardent prayers 
were constantly for the swift approach of some 
kindly apoplexy to cut off the royal breath. Be- 
sides, as the shrewd old Duchess of Marlborough 
suggested, there were pecuniary causes ; his ma- 
jesty cheated the Prince who, guided by the de- 
signing courtiers about him, assumed popular 
ground, made the paternal frauds upon his reve- 
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nue the subject of public comment and commis- 
eration, and even appealed to parliament to right 
him. It is not singular that a brutal father and 
scoundrel son should get to be on indifferent 
terms with each other, with no better cause for 
dissension than character itself affords; then 
small wrongs and angry speeches begin, and 
these aggregating occasion in the end the ex- 
treme malignity and irrevocable rupture which 
we perceive in the case of George II. and his 
eldest son. When we first, in these memoirs, 
become acquainted with Prince Frederick, we 
find him on growling terms with his father. The 
subsequent frauds of the king, and coalition of 
the Prince with members of the opposition—all 
known to historians without aid from these me- 
moirs—ought to have been enough to satisfy 
Lord Hailes and put a stop to his speculations 
upon farther hidden causes of the unseemly and 
disreputable feud. 

We recommend to our readers to read Lord 
Hervey’s memoirs at once—that is if they have 
not forestalled us and already enjoyed the racy 
pages which we have been so tardy in recom- 
mending to them. We have never seen a book 
so full and detailed in the account of manners, 
ephemeral opinions, habits of life, and the va- 
rious trifling things which, shifting as society 
does, go to show an age, in all its peculiarities 
clearly to us. There have been reigns more il- 
lustrious, to be sure, than that of George II; 
there have been reigns in which vice was more 
brilliant and captivating in its displays; but then 
where we are deprived of noble and wise deeds, 
or of those bright masquerades which the sweet 
sins of storied courts have wantoned in, we can 
be satisfied with something inferior, if it hap- 
pens to be droll and peculiar. And all is droll 
and peculiar in Lord Hervey’s book—from the 
stables to the palace—from Jack Groom to the 
pragmatical little king and talkative queen. 


“ Since England was England there never was seen 
So strutting a king or so prating a queen.” 


Strut and prate are visible and audible in these 
volumes; so is much else, which the reader has 
found rather hinted at in our remarks than dis- 
played with a full justice. 





CHARADE. BY MACAULAY. 


Cut off my head, and singular I act— 

Cut off my tail and plural I appear ; 

Cut off both head and tail, and wondrons fact, 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 


What shall [ call my first—a bounding sea? 
What shall I call my third—a flowing river ? 
And in the lowest depths of ocean dwell, 
Parent of sweetest sounds—but mute forever? 





THE KING OF TIPSY-LAND. 
From the French of Béranger. 


There was a king of Tipsy-land, 
Whom history doth not name ; 
At noon he rose, at night he slept, 
Nor cared a fig for fame. 
With Joan, at sunset, he lay down, 
A cotton night-cap for his crown, 
Hey! ding a ding! ho! ding a ding! 
Ah! what a jolly little king 
Was he! 


His palace it was built of straw, 
Fonr meals a day he ate : 

And, on a donkey, through his realm 
He rode in royal state, 

His jovial heart ne’er felt alarm, 

With Tray behind he feared no harm— 
Hey ! ding a ding! ho! ding a ding! 
Ah! what a jolly little king 

Was he! 


He had no costly appetite, 
Except the love of wine ; 

But, while he makes his subjects blest, 
A monarch still must dine. 

He levied toll on every cask, 

Nor wanted help to drain his flask— 
Hey! ding a ding! ho! ding a ding! 
Ah! what a jolly little king 

Was he! 


Both maid and matron welcomed him, 
Where’er he chanced to call : 
The children learned to bless his name, 
—The father of them all. 
No war filled parents’ hearts with grief, 
The conscripts met to shoot for beef— 
Hey! ding a ding! ho! ding a ding! 
Ah! what a jolly little king 
Was he! 


He ne’er was known o’er neighbors’ lands 
To stretch his royal paw : 

A pattern he for potentates, 
For pleasure was his law. 

Till with his sires he went to sleep, 

His people had no cause to weep— 
Hey! ding a ding! ho! ding a ding! 
Ah! what a jolly little king 

Was he! 


The portraits of this worthy prince 
Are kept with pious care ; 
And country taverns prosper still, 
Where he swings in the air. 
On holydays, the tippling crowd 
Will often chorus long and loud, 
Hey ! ding a ding! ho! ding a ding! 
Ah! what a jolly little king 
Was he! 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVATORY. 


The following paper was read by Lieut. M. F. Maury be- 
fore the Virginia Historical Society at its last annual meet- 
ing. As an account of the operations of the National Ob- 
servatory it possesses high interest, while it has some pas- 
sages of great rhetorical beauty, which were received by 
the audience with unbounded manifestations of delight. 
We copy it from the Historical Register, the organ of the 
Virginia Historical Society. 

[ Ed. Mess. 


There are a few facts relating to the early his- 
tory of the Observatory which I should be glad 
to have placed among the records of this Society. 

They are like the under currents of the ocean, 
which seldom rise to the surface and which gen- 
erally escape the observation of the world, though 
they bear a most important part in the benificent 
system of aqueous circulation which tempers the 
frigid and cools the torrid zones of the earth. 

These under-tows, whether in the physical or 
the moral world, are felt perhaps, with their true 
force, only by those whose course in life is affect- 
ed by them. 

Many of the little events that are passing 
round us in silence, are to constitute the fillings- 
up of history. ‘They are the under-currents, the 
eddies, and the drifts in the tide of Times, by 
the effects of which the main current is made to 
pass along down to posterity with the proper 
force, clearness and beauty. 

On taking charge of the National Observatory, 
my first duty, after getting the instruments in 
proper position and adjustment, was to train a 
corps of observers. As soon as this was done, I 
began to cast about for that plan of operations, 
which should be the most useful to the world 
and creditable to the country. 

The Sun and Moon, the planets, and certain 
fixed stars of the larger magnitudes, called fun- 
damental stars, have been the subjects of obser- 
vation ever since practical Astronomy assumed 
the character of an exact science. It is never- 
theless necessary to continue observations upon 
them, in order to obtain the requisite data for the 
American Nautical Almanac: But the time re- 
quired for this would afford full employment nei- 
ther to the instruments nor the observers. What 
then should be done with the spare time? Should 
it be left unoccupied: or should we follow the 
example of most of the Government Observato- 
ries in Europe, and fill it up with observations on 
the stars at random having neither definite ob- 
ject, aim or system in view? The genius of our 
Institutions and the habit of thought among the 
American people forbade this. For tothe honor 





of the one and the glory of the other, be it said, 
they are eminently utilitarian and practical in 
their exactions. 

When the American people in their national 
character understand any thing, they never do it 
by halves. Their National Observatory is fur- 
nished with a most splendid set of instruments. 
There is but one observatory in the world supe- 
rior to it in this respect. And when I was or- 
dered to the charge of it, I felt that a heavy res- 
ponsibility had been imposed upon me. Itis a 
post that I never sought, but being assigned to it 
in the line of duty, I could not as an officer de- 
cline with propriety. I knew that the public ex- 
pected it so to be conducted as to afford results 
the most useful to the world and creditable to 
the country. Therefore, besides the observa- 
tions already alluded to, I resolved to give effect 
to a favorite idea, and to commence a catalogue 
of the stars upon a plan which, when complete, 
would afford a work which I thought would not 
be altogether unworthy of the Nation. 

With splendid instruments, and industrious ob- 
servers; with beautiful skies, and more of the 
heavens above us than they in Europe have, ar- 
rangements were commenced for a catalogue of 
the starry host upon a larger scale, and a more 
comprehensive plan than had ever before been 
attempted by any single astronomer. The want 
of such a work as a book of reference for As- 
tronomers, has been felt for ages. 

I do not mean to intimate that there are no 
catalogues of stars; but I mean to say there is 
no catalogue of the stars that are visible at any 
one place. Nor is there any one catalogue, 
which, besides magnitude, R. A. and Declina- 
tion, gives also color, angle of position and dis- 
tance, with maps of the binary systems, and clus- 
ters of the stars with drawings of the Nebule. 
There are catalogues, too numerous to mention ; 
but the most extensive are Lalande’s, Struve’s 
and Bessel’s. 

Lalande’s was commenced in 1789 and ended 
in 1801: It extends from the North Pole to the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and contains about 50,000 
stars, but it gives position and size only down to 
the ninth magnitude. Bessel commenced in 
1821 and finished in 1833. He worked from 45° 
N. to 15° S. Declination, and obtained a list of 
about 75,000 stars to which he assigned position 
and magnitude only. 

Struve’s is the most extensive catalogue, by 
far, of the double stars. It gives magnitude, 
color, angle of position and distance ; but it does 
not pretend to be a complete catalogne even of 
all the double stars that are visible in Russia; 
and yet it is considered as one of the most valua- 
ble contributions of the age to Astronomy. 

The plan finally adopted for the Washington 
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Catalogue, was to penetrate regularly and sys- 
tematically with some one of our powerful tele- 
scopes, every point of space in the visible heav- 
ens, for the purpose not only of determining ac- 
curately the position of every star, cluster, and 
nebula, that the instruments can reach, but for 
the purpose also of recording magnitude and 
color, with angle of position and distance of bi- 
nary stars, and of making drawings and giving 
descriptions of all clusters and nebule. And for 
this, arrangements were commenced in 1845. 

Now it may be asked, why make this work so 
extensive? Why comprehend in it objects that 
never have been, and never can be seen by the 
naked eye? 

The answer is ready with reasons abundant. 
The heavens like the earth, are obedient to the 
great law of change. The stars are undergoing 
perpetual change, some change their position, 
some vary in magnitude, some in color, and some 
have blazed forth like flaming meteors in the sky, 
dazzled the world, and then disappeared for- 
ever. 

The appearance of a new Star in the firma- 
ment induced Hipparchus before the Christian 
era to undertake the first catalogue, which al- 
though lost to the worlf*was productive of great 
practical good. Ptolemy is said to have borrow- 
ed over freely from it. 

In November, 1572, astar appeared all at once 
in great splendor. It surpassed Sirius in bril- 
liancy, and was brighter than Jupiter in perigee. 
It could be seen in the day time, with the naked 
eye, and after two years it passed away and dis- 
appeared. Its place in the sky is now vacant. 
It induced Tycho Brahe to undertake his cata- 
logue. 

It may be that there is now, at this very time 
in the firmament above, a world on fire. ,Argus, 
a well-known star in the Southern hemisphere, 
has suddenly blazed forth, and from a star of the 
2nd or 3rd magnitude, now glares with the bril- 
liancy of the first. 

It is man’s boast that he was made to look 
aloft; for his alone is the privilege to pry into 
“ Nature’s infinite book of secresy,” and can it 
be therefore profitless to him and of no value to 
posterity to survhy the skies, map the stars and 
contemplate “the eternal flowers of heaven ?” 

The generation that succeeds is always wiser 
that that which precedes; for this begins with 
knowledge, advancement, and discovery where 
that left off. Our ancestors gathered facts, and 
recorded observations, which in our hands have 
become clues guiding to knowledge, or leading 
to discovery. Shall we do léss? He who has 
the privilege of interrogating nature in the name 
of society, and yet fails to preserve her answers, 


betrays his trust, and thereby wrongs the living 
and defrauds posterity. 

In 1795, Lalande saw a star, and entered it 
upon his catalogue. In 1847 it was diseovered 
at the Washington Observatory that that stat 
was the planet Neptune. Thus, by the fidelity 
of that observer, and the means of his catdlogue, 
we are enabled to know at once what otherwisé 
we should have had to wait fifty years to learn. 
But for that observation of Lalande, astrono- 
mers would have had to watt half a century for 
data to enable them to determine the orbit of that 
planet as accurately as Mr. Walker, formerly an 
assistant at the National Observatory, has done 
in consequence of the discovery there. 

Perhaps the most exquisitely beautiful objects 
in the heavens, are the double stars, with their 
contrast of colors. When the telescope is turned 
upon these objects, the most richly-colored orange 
star may be seen dancing along with its com- 
panion of bright green, or smalt blue. They 
are arranged in pairs or gropps, with their com- 
ponents diversified with almost all the colors of 
the rainbow. 

It was a long time a question whether these 
stars were really double, or only opticallyso. It 
was thought they appeared double, only because 
they happened to be situated nearly in the same 
direction ; that one was placed at an infinite dis- 
tance beyond the other. It was said, therefore, 
that they appeared optically near each other only, 
like lamps afar off in a dark night, which, though 
at a great distancé apart, appear close together 
to one who sees them nearly in thesame straight 
line. 

These stars are so remote from us, that a snail 
might travel at his usual gait many times around 
the earth, before that type of velocity with us, a 
cannon ball, could reach the nearest of them. 
How then could it be ascertained whether they 
were physically double, or only optically so ? 

Catalogues and the resources of science have 
enabled astronomers to settle the question. 

If while looking at the leaves on the trees of 
a forest, I hold up a dime at a certain distance 
before me, I will see that it hides certain leaves. 
If now I hold a dollar at the same place, I will 
find that the additional leaves hid by it, will ex- 
ceed, many times in number the first, because 
the leaves are situated one beyond the other. 
They are optically close together; and the addi- 
tional space optically hid by the dollar is much 
larger than that hid only by the dime. 

Now apply this test to the double stars. Take 
the space in the heavens about each star, that 
would be hid by a pin’s head when held ata 
convenient distance for vision, and count the 
stars that would be included within the space so 





is regarded by the scientific world as one who 
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hid. Now hold a half dime at the same distance 
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from the eye, and count the additional stars hid 
by it. 

"The first will be found to exceed the last in 
numbers manytimes. Thus the probability was 
established that these stars were in physical and 
not in mere optical connection. The Telescope 
was now brought to bear. Observations were 
made and recorded in Catalogues, and, after a 
lapse of years, it was discovered that many of 
these stars were suns actually revolving about 
each other. 

Thus systems in which there are many suns 
and the most complicated motions have been de- 
tected. In some, one sun revolves about ano- 
ther. In others, one pair of suns is seen revolv- 
ing about each other, and they two around ano- 
ther pair. Some have suns of sapphire blue, 
emerald green, orange yellow, or flaming red. 
And there, instead of having the alternations of 
light and darkness as we have here, it may be 
supposed that their days and nights alternate 
with blue, green, red or yellow light, according 
to the color of the sun which may be in the as- 
cendant. 

There may be some ready to say,—though I 
am sure there are none such here,—of what good 
is it to us to know that there be suns among the 
stars, and days of different hues, in the remote 
regions of space! I hold myself to be a utilita- 
rian of the strictest sect. But I regard every 
fact that man can gather from the physical world 
to be of value. In the book of nature we see 
God’s own hand-writing; and there is not to be 
found throughout his handy work, a single fact, 
word or syllable which does not relate to the des- 
tiny of man. We may not understand its bear- 
ings or comprehend its import, but it is not be- 
cause it is without meaning,—it is because we 
are not wise enough to read the interpretation 
thereof. We have received more than any gen- 
eration ever received of its ancestors, for the 
generation that preceded us had its own trea- 
sures of knowledge added to all that it received 
from the world before, to hand down to us. As 
we have received more, we are required to give 
more. Therefore, let us interrogate nature dili- 
gently for her laws, and for facts which are the 
expounders of her laws, feeling assured that the 
course of Man is upward and onward, and that 
if we ourselves can make nothing of her answers, 
there may be Daniexs coming after us, who will 
have the wisdom to read them aright, be they in 
characters never so strange and incomprehensi- 
ble to us. 

It is a part of the plan of the American Cata- 
logue accurately to determine distance and angle 
of position of the double stars,—to record mag- 
nitude, color, right ascension and declination, 
and so enable those who come after us hundreds 





or thousands of years hence to compare their 
observations with ours and to determme there- 
from the orbits and Anni Magni of these won- 
derful suns and curious systems. The oldest of 
the observations of this kind that have been 
handed to us, are too recent, in comparison with 
the myriads of our years which some of these 
suns require to complete a single revolution, to 
enable us to determine any thing as to their pe- 
riods. 

Perhaps of all the objects in the sky, the Neb- 
ulae are the most wonderful and mysterious. 
We may trace them up through the telescope 
from shapes the most fantastical to forms the 
most symmetrical and graceful. They are be- 
yond the reach of the unaided eye. But with 
the telescope turned in a certain direction, we 
may see a mere sploch of curious light, present- 
ing a Nebula without form, and apparently 
void ;—with the telescope in another direction, 
we will see them beginning to assume regularity 
of outline, with marks of aggregation and con- 
densation, as though they were in process of for- 
mation, and these several shapes were merely 
the nebulous stuff in different stages of growth. 
Some have the graceful convolutions of the 
smoke curl,—some are spiral,—some are rent in 
pieces as though they were curdling into more 
dense aggregations of matter; these leave black 
rents in the sky, through which stars are often 
seen to peep out from the darkness apparently 
at an immense distance beyond. Following 
them on, we trace them up into the circular form, 
with marks of condensation about the centre; 
then comes the globular appearance, with a de- 
cided nucleus; and finally, we come across the 
perfectly formed star, surrounded with a thin 
haze of nebulous matter, as theugh it had not 
yet all been quite condensed into the shining sub- 
stance of the star. 

The oldest observation upon these wonderful 
objects is of too recent a date to tell us anything 
as to their changes and growth, if growth they 
have. 

The Catalogue contemplates accurate draw- 
ings of the Nebulae and the leaving by this 
means to posterity, the clue to that knowledge, 
with regard to this class of objects, which we 
ourselves would be so glad to have. 

Under the {space-penetrating powers of the 
telescope many of these objects are resolved 
ito stars. Among the clusters are to be seen at 
one view and ina single spot not larger than 
Ahab’s Cloud, aggregations of stars, far exceed- 
ing in number all that the unaided eye of man 
ever beheld in the azure vault above. 

God “by his spirit hath garnished the hea- 
vens.” But it is not until one of these gorgeous 
clusters is seen through the telescope, that one 
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can feel in its full force the prophet’s saying— 
“The host of Heaven cannot be numbered.” 

«Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades ?” 

It may be that catalogues and the telescope 
have enabled us to see, though darkly, the scope 
of the Almighty question. 

By means of catalogues it has been discovered 
that the stars in a certain quarter of the heavens 
are getting optically closer and closer together, 
while those in an opposite quarter, are appa- 
rently separating from each other and getting 
wider apart, precisely in the same way as though 
we were receding from the one set and approach- 
ing the other. 

This, therefore, suggested the idea, that our 
system itself might be moving in obedience to 
the influences of some vast center of revolution 
in the remote regions of space. And it has re- 
cently been shown, with such verisimilitude as to 
throw the onus of proof upon those who deny 
the conclusion :—that the sun with its splendid 
retinue of planets, satellites and comets is in 
motion about a center inconceivably remote; 
that though we are moving about it at a rate of 
many millions of miles in a year, the period is 
so immense, the distance from the center to the 
circumference of the orbit so great, as to require 
myriads and myriads of ages to complete a rev- 
olution. And that center is in the direction of the 
star Alcyon, ONE OF THE PLEIADES. Who, there- 
fore, can “bind those sweet influences,” which 
guide the sun and moon and earth through the 
trackless regions of space, and hold them so they 
fall not? 

To me the simple passage through the Transit 
instrument of a star across the meridian is the 
height of astronomical sublimity. 

At the dead hour of the night, when the world 
is hushed in sleep and all is still; when there is 
not a sound to be heard save the dead beat es- 
capement of the clock, counting with hollow 
voice the footsteps of time in his ceaseless round, 
I turn to the Ephemeris and find there, by calcu- 
lation made years ago, that when that elock tells 
a certain hour, a star which I never saw will be 
in the field of the telescope for a moment, flit 
through and then disappear. The instrument is 
set;—the moment approaches and is intently 
awaited ;—I look ;—the star mute with eloquence 
that gathers sublimity from the silence of the 
night, comes smiling and dancing into the field, 
and at the instant predicted even to the fraction 
of a second, it makes its transit and is gone ! 
With emotions too deep for the organs of speech, 
the heart swells out with unutterable anthems ; 
we then see that there is harmony in the heavens 
above; and though we cannot hear, we feel 
the “ music of the spheres.” 





The time is recorded and the declination being 
determined, the star is entered in the Catalogue, 
there to stand as a record forever of its magni- 
tude and position for that day and hour. Thus 
for every star, a point will be given from which 
in time to come Astronomers may reckon its 
motions. 

When the sky is clear, there is every night, and 
all night long, am eye at every telescope in the 
Observatory, working for this Catalogue ; and that 
no star shall escape us, the part of the heavens 
that is gone over to-night, is reéxplored to-morrow 
night by fresh observers with different instru- 
ments. Thus every star is to be seen at least 
twice, by two observers, and on two occasions ; 
so that in time to come, it may be said by astron- 
omers, such a star was in the heavens at the date 
of the Washington Catalogue, because it is in 
that work ; but it has since disappeared, because 
it is not now in the heavens; or, such a star 
which is now visible was notso at the date of the 
Washington Catalogue, because it is not in that 
work. 

Already, as the result of the first year’s work, 
about 15,000 stars have been observed for the 
Catalogue; most of which are new. 

Should this work be carried on and completed 
according to the original plan, the time may come 
when facts connected with the history of it will 
not be altogether without interest. 


Here is an official order in relation to it. 


“ Navy Department, March 6th, 1846. 


S1r,—Desirous that the numerous and able 
corps employed at the National Observatory, at 
Washington, may preduce results Hmportant to 
maratime science, and to the Navy, I approve 
your course in making the series of Astronomi- 
cal Observations, more immediately necessary 
for the preparation of a Nautical Almanac. 

The country expects, also, that the Observato- 
ry will make adequate contributions to Astro- 
nomical science. The most celebrated European 
Catalogues of the Stars, ‘ Bessel’s Zone Obser- 
vations’ and ‘ Struve’s Dorpat Catalogue’ of dou- 
ble stars, having extended to only fifteen degrees 
South of the Equator, and the Washington Ob- 
servatory, by its geographical position, comman- 
ding a zone of fifteen degrees further South; and 
being provided with all instruments requisite for 
extending these catalogues, you are hereby au- 
thorized and directed to enter upon the observa- 
tion of the heavens commencing at the lowest 
parallel of South Declination, which you may 
find practicable. You willembrace in your Cata- 
logue all stars even of the smallest magnitude 
which your instruments can accurately observe. 
You will, when convenient, make duplicate ob- 
servations of stars for each Catalogue; and, 
when time permits, you will determine with pre- 
cision, by the Meridian instruments, the position 
of the principal stars in each pair or multiple of 
stars, 
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Simultaneously with these observations, you 
will, as far as practicable, determine the posi- 
tions of such stars as have different declinations 
or right ascensions assigned to them in the most 
accredited E phemerides. 

You will, from time to time, report directly to 
this Department the progress of the work. 

Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) Groree Bancrort. 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, Superintendent 
Of the Observatory, Washington.” 


** The foregoing is a true copy of a letter print-| - 


ed in the Appendix to the ‘ Washington Astro- 
nomical Observations.’ 
J. S. Kennarp, 


Passed Mid’n U. S. Navy.” 


This order is the surface current, and without 
looking deeper, it may hereafter be construed into 
the original first idea. Its date is “ March 6;” 
but here is the little under-current which took its 
rise two months before, and makes the upper one 
clear. 


** ORDER 
OBSERVATIONS FOR 1846. 


A regular series to be kept up on Polaris, aLy- 
rae, and 61 Cygri, and on the Sun, Moon and 
Planets ; and by the West Transit on the Moon 
culminators of the Nautical Almanac. 

At least ten observations with each of the 
Meridional instruments are to be made on every 
Nautical Almanac Star visible during the year. 

The list of clock~stars to be revised. The 
Prime Vertical will continue its observations upon 
aLyrae daily; and upon 61 Cygni, and mLacer- 
tae, as soon as the last two shall be in position. 
It will also observe upon as many stars of the 
first or second magnitude as practicable, and will 
catalogue between the Zenith and 30° N. De- 
clination. 

The Meridian and Mural Circles will Cata- 
logue in alternate belts of 5° Declination, the for- 
mer commencing with 45° South, and extending 
to 35° South; one observation upon each star, 
cluster and nebula will suffice for the Catalogue 
in this part of the heavens. 

The West Transit will sweep in belts adjoin- 
ing the Mural. 

ach instrument will number its own stars, 
beginning with No. 1, and will also quote mag- 
nitudes of the stars (standards for which have 
been given) and assign weight to every observa- 
tion. 
(Signed) M. F. Maury. 
January 5th, 1846,” 


“ The above is a true copy of an order printed 
in the Appendix to the ‘ Washington Astronomi- 
cal Observations.’ 

J. S. Kennarp, 


Passed Mid’n U. S. Navy.”’ 


I have therefore chosen, gentlemen, to take 
this memorial from its humble place in the Ob- 
servatory, to bring it with me, and ask to have 
it placed on record here with the Historical So- 





ciety of my native State. It may be useless— 
wecannottell. Itis ourduty to keep the stream 
of history as it passes by us, pure and clear ; 
and then, we can safely leave the rest to time. 





LETTERS FROM NEW-YORK. 
New-York, April 1849. 


“‘Cooper’s new novel”—a phrase once. of far 
more pleasing import than at present—hasg just 
appeared. Itstitle, “ The Sea-Lions or the Lost 
Sealers,” promises much more than it performs. 
I cannot say that I have read it; I endeavored 
honestly to do so, and failed. It is very dull, and 
bears no more comparison to “The Pilot,” “ The 
Red Rover,” or even ‘The Two Admirals,” than 
does the drone of a bagpipe to the merriest horn 
in Gung’l's band. Mr. Cooper grows garrulous 
in his old age. He was never remarkable for 
good temper, and seems to have lost the little 
thathe once possessed. In these two ill-printed, 
dingy little volumes, there is hardly 


—— “A dash of purity and brightness 
To show the man of sense and of politeness”— 


but such and so frequent are the carping and 
scolding—irrelevant strangely to the subject-mat- 
ter—that one associates the author with his idea 
of Tam O’ Shanter’s spouse, when she sate in 
the chimney-corner, 


“ Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 


Ever since Mr. Cooper’s return to his own coun- 
try from a somewhat “lengthy” expatriation, he 
has looked upon himself asa victim te ‘‘the ingrati- 
tude of Republics.” He has, accordingly, omitted 
no Opportunity to expatiate on our faults and 
foibles. In “*Home as Found” his anger tri- 
umphed over his judgment, so that he conde- 
scended to reflect, with undue severity, even on 
the conduct and manners of his fair compatriots. 
I have sometimes wondered what Mr. Cooper 
expected on his return home. Did he presume 
that he should be hailed with universal acclama- 
tions? Did he look for an ovation? Were vic- 
torious wreaths to crown his brow, and arches of 
triumph to be thrown over his pathway? Were peo- 
ple to be astonished out of their usual equanimity? 
Was he to be regarded as a prodigy? Surely, if 
he expected aught beyond the deference and at- 
tention commonly paid to men of talent, he was 
grievously disappointed. ‘ Progress” had been 
doing great things during his absence abroad. 





The mind of the country had grown upward, 
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and expanded into a noble maturity. Many 
writers had sprung up—some like flowers, some 
like trees, some like fungi. A literary man was 
no rara avis in terris: Mr. Cooper had seem- 
ingly forgotten this: he thought. he-should find 
things, in all respects, precisely as he had left 
them. He. fully believed that Mr. Irving and 
himself were the only living American authors 
of any nete whatsoever. He was undeceived 
quickly and forcibly. His presence excited little 
or no observation. Not a being turned to look 
at him, as he walked, consciously celebrated, up 
Broadway. No digit was pointed in his diree- 
tion. Few, except his old friends, came to pay 
their respects or ‘see the elephant.” He was 
not “ dined” or “ partied” more than any respec- 
table gentleman would have been under the cir- 
cumstances. Searcely was he lionized at all. 
He found himself “one of many.” 

Instead of receiving such neglect coolly, Mr. 
Cooper scolded, and teok, upon himself the du- 
ties of an offended and unappreciated Mentor, 
Among other matters which he had failed to note 
was the advance in power of our newspaper 
press. It was small enough when he first went 
to Europe. It had, moreover, always lauded 
him, even while he was gone (except on one 
occasion, when he attributed a severe criticism 
on the “Bravo” to the envy of the king of the 
French) “to the top of his bent.” What must 
have been his surprise, his indignation, his scorn, 
upon finding that the newspapers dared to ani- 
madvert upon the line of conduct he thought fit 
to pursue—upon his severe comments on his na- 
tive country, his invectives, his sarcasms, his ridi- 
cule, his unconcealed contempt! Instead of meet- 
ing the editors with their own weapons, in a fight 
which he had wantonly commenced, on a field 
of his own choosing (for he began in the news- 
papers) he fled to the Sanctuary of the Law! in- 
stituted numerous “ civil suits” for libel, procured 
indictments from Grand Juries, and did his “ lit- 
tle best” to annoy and worry the press into si- 
lence. He failed lamentably. The press, even 
to this day, continues its strictures on his books, 
and proclaims ‘the truth with boldness.” For 
myself, I write utterly without prejudice. I would 
praise Mr. Cooper’s “new work,” as the pub- 
lishers say, as readily as another man’s; but no 
fears of so irate an author would deter me from 
“scoring” him, when he merits such an applica- 
tion. I hesitate not to pronounce * The Sea- 


Lions” avery stupid novel, tedious, dismal; loose. 


in its style, ill-constructed, poorly begun, feebly 
continued, and lamely ended ; and, being an * in- 
dependent American,” I beg leave to observe to 
the illustrious author in the words of Patrick 


Henry, “if that is a-libel, sir, make the most 
of it!” 





Do not, Mr. Editor, esteem me in a fault-find- 
ing mood, when I tell you that I am disappointed 
in another book “just out.” Mr. Melville’s 
“Mardi” is likewise a failure. The attempt was, 
considerable ; the labor of production must have 
been great, since every page fairly reeks with 
“the smoke of the lamp.” I read ““Typee” with 
very great pleasure, and was among the first to 
set forth its extraordinary beauties, not readily 
appreciated by the public. I also liked “« Omoo,” 
though wisely and not “too well.” ‘+ Mardi” 
is the superlative third in descending dégrees. 
“Typee” good; “‘Omoo” less good; ‘ Mardi” 
least good. Let me quote the latter’s preface. 
It is brief—and in this praiseworthy—almost “ as 
the posy of aring.” Le voici. 

‘* Not long ago, having published two narra- 
tives of voyages in the Pacific, which, in many 
quarters, were received with incredulity, the 
thought occurred to me of indeed writing a ro- 
mance of Polynesian adventure, and publishing 
it as such: to see whether the fiction might not 
possibly be received for a verity; in some degree 
the reverse of my former experience. This 
thought was the germ of others, which have re- 
sulted in Mardi.” 

The above clumsily expressed paragraph means, 
I presume, that as Mr. Melville’s facts have been 
mistaken for fictions, he wishes to see if his fic- 
tions will be mistaken for facts. On this point 
he may set his mind entirely at rest. Although 
it is by no means a good way to make people 
receive the false for the true, by forewarning them 
of your design, there can be no reader so intense- 
ly verdant, as not to discern the grossness and 
utter improbabilities of the fabrications in “ Mar- 
di.” There is, moreover, a continual straining 
after effect, an effort constantly at fine writing, a 
sacrifice of natural ease to artificial witticism.. 
To borrow an expression from the stable, Mr. 
Melville “feels his oats.’””’ He has been overfed 
with praise. He has a reputation to lose, and he 
must write uptoit. He is “somebody.” When 
he, unconscious of his fine genius, created * Ty- 
pee,” he was nobody, on Fame’s record. His 
very name had a doubtful, romantic sound. It 
was thought to be amere “ nom de plume.” But 
it was real. whatever was “ Typee,” and so it be- 
came ‘great in mouths of wisest censure.” 
Whata pity! For we might have had more 
such delightful books as Typee! 

Mr. Irving’s ** Book of the Hudson” is cool 
and pleasant summer reading. Its style is very 
like the flow of a river “ at its own sweet will.” 
Let me commend the charming volume to all 
travellers. 

I have not read Mr. Willis’s ‘“ Rural Letters 
and other Records of Thought at Leisure,” ex- 
cept in some of those parts of which the whole 
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is composed ; but, since it comprises “ Letters 
from under a Bridge,” “Open air Musings in 
the City,” &c., it must be a most agreeable col- 
lection. I regret to see that Mr. Willis, in his 
title-page, adopts the fashionable affectation of 
calling himself by his middle name, thus—N. 
Parker Willis. Why not give the whole—be- 
ginning with the good gospel Nathaniel, or sim- 
ply the initials? This affected mode always puts 
me in mind of the motto on the United States 
coat-of-arms—“ E Pluribus Unum’’—as if a Mr. 
Unum has been christened E. Pluribus. 

There has been a very amusing, though by no 
means unprofitable, controversy going on in “The 
Literary World” about the orthographical ques- 
tion, between “* Websterian” and “Q.” “Web- 
sterian’’ is Professor Goodrich—Professor of rhe- 
toric and the belles lettres—of Yale University 
in New Haven, and “ Q” is Edward S. Gould, 
a merchant of this city, a gentleman of fine tal- 
ents and scholarship. The merchant has deci- 
dedly the better of the argument. He most 
adroitly overthrows the Professor. Had the lat- 
ter known how “ valiant” and “cunning in fence” 
was his antagonist, he would, like Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, “‘have seen him damned ere he’d 
have challenged him.” ‘This discussion seems 
to me to set the question at rest. Henceforth 
people will have one Johnson and Walker on 
their tables, instead of the seven editions of Web- 
ster, with their diverse and ever-changing ortho- 
graphy. 

Longfellow’s new book, “Kavanagh,” (is it 
Irish?) is looked for with high-wrought ex- 
pectation. The author has of late published 
two exquisite poems in: Sartain’s Union Maga- 
zine. Let those who are disposed to deny him 
the title of roinrns, the Greek word for creator, 
read these admirable verses. They breathe the 
true afflatus. 

Two editions of Lamartine’s “ Les Confiden- 
ces” have been issued by rival publishers—the 
one translated here, and the other in England. 
The former is said to be the better; but the work 
itself falls far below the standard claimed for it 
by the French announcements. It contains a 
pathetic story—a beautiful episode, called “ Gra- 
ziella;” but is, in parts, extremely puerile. Noth- 
ing but a want of money, or an egregious vanity, 
could have induced any author of celebrity to 
give the world such a production. Is it not 
strange, that since Lamartine’s political ascent, 
since his brilliant spoken improvisations as a 
legislative orator, he has written nothing at all 
comparable with his early poems and essays? 

Under the able direction and management of 
Prosper M. Wetmore as President, the Amenri- 
can Art Union has culminated to its present un- 





precedented prosperity. The List of Paintings 


already purchased for distribution in December 
next, includes pictures of great merit, by our first 
American artists. The payment of five dollars 
constitutes any one a member of this excellent 
institution, which has already done so much for 
the encouragement and growth of the Fine Arts 
in the United States. The funds of the Institu- 
tion, which may now be estimated at an aver- 
age of $50,000 a year, are, after paying neces- 
sary expenses, applied to the purchase of paint- 
ings, statues and engravings—the work of Amer- 
cans, or of thuse who have become naturalized- 
citizens. 

George P. Putnam, who deserves sincere com- 
mendation, on account of the careful, neat and 
elegant style, in which his books are always pub- 
lished, has issued a specimen of Mr. Robert Dale 
Owen’s “ Hints on Public Architecture, contain- 
ing among other illustrations, Views and Plans of 
the Smithsonian Institution; together with an 
appendix relative to building materials—prepar- 
ed on behalf of the Building Committee of the 
Smithsonian Institution.” The work is to con- 
tain one hundred and thirteen engravings, and 
promises to be of much value and importance. 
The specimen presents four designs on wood, ex- 
quisitely executed, and printed on paper of fine 
quality, besides a tinted lithograph of the Church 
of the Holy Communion in this city. The wood- 
cuts are of the house of Jacques Ceeur at Bourges, 
in which the celebrated Condé spent his early 
school-days, of the Hotel de Ville at St. Quen- 
tin, France, the diagram of a church ground 
floor, and of a Moorish Interior in a Mosque at 
Cordova. As an example of Mr. Owen’s pleas- 
ant style and correct views, I make this extract: 


“ A little habit not only reconciles the eye to 
the irregular variety of Gothic, but causes it to 
be pass. for and esteemed, far beyond the rigidly 
formal. Even in street architecture, its effects 
are happy and striking. ‘Take an example from 
the ancient provincial city of Bourges—the man- 
sion of Jacques Ceur, on the old Gothic balus- 
trade of which the great Captain, (Condé,) as a 
modern essayist has suggested, may have read 
and adopted as his own, the inspiritmg motto— 
‘A vaillants ceurs rien impossible.’ But itis not 
the attractive exterior, striking as it is; not the 

icturesque beauty, which characterizes alike its 

oldest outlines, and its most delicate details; nor 
yet the pictorial effects, varying with every 
changeful aspect, which the rich variety of its 
irregular masses successively present; it is not 
these, which chiefly influence my preference for 
Arch-Architecture. That preference is main- 
ly founded on considerations more prosaic and 
practical. That same picturesque irregularity, 
which pleases the eye and charms the fancy, is 
an important feature in an Architecture that is to 
satisfy modern wants. The flexibility which the 
Norman and Gothic manners possess ; the facili- 
ty with which they assume whatever exteraal 
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forms may be suggested by internal purpose ; 
the easy freedom with which they lend them- 
selves, as Occasion arises, to amendment or ad- 
dition; all these are essential conditions in an 
Architecture, that is to secure lasting freedom 
among us: all these are essential characteristics 
in an Architecture that is to attain, in our utili- 
tarian age and in our matter-of-fact country, to 
the character of national.” 


The same publisher, likewise, announces ‘The 
Works of Fennimore Cooper.” From the re- 
marks made at the beginning of this letter, you 
will infer my reason for doubting, whether a re- 
publication of the entire romances of this writer 
would be a profitable speculation. But I have 
no doubt that the best part of them—a faithful 
selection—would be well received. I have on 
my table the first pages of “The Spy.” It is 
preceded by an original introduction. It is also 
revised, corrected, and illustrated with notes. 
The introduction, after the fashion of Sir Walter 
Scott in his last edition, (Cadell’s,) of the Wa- 
verly series, gives an account of the origin of the 
story, and of the incidents on which it is founded. 
It concludes with certain reflections, which are 
given in so much milder a mood than Mr. Coop- 
er’s usual comments, that, considering they have 
not yet elsewhere appeared, I am tempted to 
present them, for the sake of imparting a better 
opinion of their author to your readers than most 
persons now entertain. 


“The style of the book has been revised by 
the author in this edition. In this respect, he has 
endeavored to make it more worthy of the favor 
with which it has been received ; though he is 
compelled to admit, there are faults so interwo- 
ven with the structure of the tale that, as in the 
case of a decayed edifice, it would cost perhaps 
less to reconstruct than to repair. Five-and- 
twenty years have been as ages. with most things 
connected with America. Among other advan- 
ces, that of her literature has not been the least. 
So little was expected from the publication of an 
original work of this description, at the time it 
was written, that the first volume of ‘The Spy’ 
was actually printed several months, before the 
author felt a sufficient inducement to write a line 
of the second. The efforts expended on a hope- 
less task are rarely worthy of him who makes 
them, however low it may ts necessary to rate 
the standard of his general merit. 

“ One other anecdote. connected with the his- 
tory of this book, may give the reader some idea 
of the hopes of an American author, in the first 
quarter of the present century. As the second 
volume was slowly printing, from manuscript that 
was barely dry when it went into the composi- 
tor’s hands, the publisher intimated that the work 
might grow to a length that would consume the 
profits. To set his mind at rest, the last chap- 
ter was actually written, printed and paged, sev- 
eral weeks before the chapters, which precede it, 
were even thought of. This circumstance, while 


it cannot excuse, may serve to explain the man- 
ner in which the actors are hurried off the scene. 
“A great change has come over the country, 
since this book was originally written. The na- 
tion is passing from the gristle into the bone, and 
the common mind is beginning to keep even pace 
with the growth of the body politic. The march 
from Vera Cruz to Mexico was made under the 
orders of that gallant soldier, who, a quarter of 
a century before, was mentioned with honor, in 
the last chapter of this very book. Glorious as 
was that march, and brilliant as were its results 
in a military point of view, a stride was then 
made by the nation, in a moral sense, that has 
hastened it, by an age, in its progress toward 
real independence and high political influence. 
The guns that filled the valley of the Aztecs 
with their thunder, have been heard in echoes on 
the other side of the Atlantic, producing equally 
hope or apprehension. 

‘There is now no enemy to fear, but the one 
that resides within. By page ony 5 ourselves 
to regard even the people as erring beings, and 
by using the restraints that wisdom has educed 
from experience, there is much reason to hope 
that the same Providence, which has so well 
aided us in our infancy, may continue to smile 
on our manhood.” 


But the greatest book of the season—of which, 
though published at a high price, a large edition 
(1,500 copies) has already been sold—is “ Ninx- 
VEH AND ITs Remains,” and for this splendid 
publication, the more cultivated minds of our 
country have also to thank Mr. Purnam. It 
richly deserves an extended review in your pa- 
ges, but as I have not at present the leisure, and 
perhaps lack the ability and learning, requisite 
for the due preparation of a careful article, I must 
content myself with a description of the book ; 
first advising all men, who desire to gratify their 
curiosity, feast their imaginations, enrich their 
understandings, and arouse the noblest and best 
of associations, to stop not at an expenditure, com- 
paratively trifling, but possess themselves of this 
treasury of great wonders. It is written, as such 
a work—a work which must be standard—ought 
to be, with the utmost care and correctness, with 
great clearness and directness of style, with lit- 
tle attempt at expatiation, no self-glorification, 
but rather with a modest deference, which wins 
your confidence, while it assures your respect. 
It is printed with large type, in two volumes, 
royal octavo—the first containing 320 pages of 
letter press, and eighteen illustrations, and the 
second 373 pages, including a copious index, and 
no less than 85 plates, woodcuts and plans—all 
very well executed. The learned Dr. Robiuson, 
of the Union Theological Seminary in -New 
York, furnishes an interesting Introductory Note, 
which is followed by a brief and modest preface 
and Introduction, by the author; in the latter of 





which he gives “a slight sketch of what has 
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been done in the field of Assyrian Antiquities,” 
previous to his own researches. The whole 
work is divided into two parts—the first of which, 
to the 94th page of Vol. 2, is occupied with faith- 
ful and accurate accounts of Mr. Layard’s exca- 
vations in the buried city, of his adventures 
among the inhabitants, and excursions into va- 
rious parts of the region round about. The lat- 
ter comprehend his visit to the Chaldean Chris- 
tians of Kurdistan, and the Yezidis or Devil- 
Worshippers. The second part comprises an 
Inquiry into the manners and arts of the ancient 
Assyrians, and in this he treats of the materials 
for their history, lately disclosed, of their mon- 
uments, their writing, their arts, embroideries, 
furniture, knowledge of mechanics, their armour, 
ship-building, wealth, domestic habits, and nu- 
merous other matters, calculated to inspire the 
deepestinterest. Mr. Layard considers the man- 
ners and customs of the descendants of the As- 
syrians, as much the remains of Nineveh and 
Assyria, as are the rude heaps and buried palaces. 
He therefore describes both with equal pains, 
and thus shows himself to be a true philosopher, 
no less than an indefatigable explorer. 

I should have mentioned that the book is 
strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, with a 
golden stamp of *‘ the winged bull.” 

The bookseller’s price is $4 50. 

Butler & Co. of Philadelphia have just issued, 
in handsome octavo, (fac-similes of the London 
edition) by far the best, neatest, and most cor- 
rectly spelled edition of Macaulay, which has ap- 
peared. Itis sold at a price which cannot be 
more than its cost, namely $1 a volume. Ac- 
cordingly, Harper & Brothers immediately low- 
ered the charge for their best (Websterian) edi- 
tion to 60 cents a volume ! This is the very same 
which was first, and, till rival publishers appeared, 
constantly sold for $2. What kind of justice is 
this to the first purchasers? I do not pretend to 
understand book-selling ethics, but were I a con- 
siderable purchaser, I should wait hereafter 
till a book had been published three months at 
least. 

I take much pleasure in sending you, for pub- 
lication in the Messenger, an exquisite transla- 
tion from the German by Stoddard, one of our 
most graceful and accomplished, though young- 
est poets. I presume it will be too late for May ; 
but let your readers expect a most delicate and 
beautiful poem in the June number. Mr. Stod- 
dard has a fine original genius, and he is self-in- 
structed. An artizan, by profession, while his 
hands shape the homeliest of metals, his brain 
produces the most beautiful of thoughts. 


Yours ever, 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 





Zoo.ogicat Recreations: by W. J. Broderip Esgq., 
F. R. S., &c. &c, Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


One of the most readable books of the day. It is just 

what its title imports: not a scientific treatise, full of 

genera and species, and hard names in Latin and Greek : but 

a popular, pleasant, little book of anecdotes and gossip—a 

desultory series of sketches, suitable for easy, after-dinner, 

reading. It treats of singing birds, cuckoos, owls, swans, 

turkeys, and parrots: of dogs, cats, apes, elephants, and 

dragons. We find, condensed in a few words, the latest 

and most authentic views of the learned, concerning the 

origin and habits of these, our natural born subjects: re- 

lieved and illustrated by frequent quotations from books, 

and short stories, which are told with much naiveté and 

humor. We have not had time to read it through—a plea- 
sure yet in store for us: but, whilé glancing at other por- 
tions, we could not resist the temptation of the Chapter on 

Dogs. In respect of these almost human companions, we 
are not a whit behind the author, in point of affectionate 
regard. Our earliest recollections of fun and frolic, no 
less than our first ideas of faithful and tender friendship, 
are bound up with the memories of two or three of the race, 
who were our playmates, guides, and guardians, in infancy. 
Poor old Milo! We see him now, keeping patient watch 
by our coat and hat, while we—that little urchin in gray 
breeches—are racing up and down the green, and making 
tired the echoes with shouts of merriment. And now old 
Milo is relieved—a hat is put in his mouth—and he is 
turned loose to be hunted. Twenty pursuers are in chase 
of him—he is headed off, surrounded, hemmed in on all 
sides—but he is not to be taken. Never for a moment 
overrunning the prescribed bounds (Milo, like Mrs. Han- 
nah Battles, always played the rigor of the game), he nev- 
ertheless winds, doubles, dodges, with matchless dexter- 
ity—and when, hard pressed, spies out some unwary an- 
tagonist, darts between his legs, and overthrows him in a 
twinkling. But we grow garrulous—Mr. Broderip sums 
up the merits of our favorites thus—* Yes! dogs are honest 
creatures, and the most delightful of four-footed beings. 
The brain and nervous system may be more highly devel- 
oped in the Anthropéid Apes, and even in some of the 
monkeys; but, for affectionate, though hamble companion- 
ship, nay friendship ; for the amiable spirit that is on the 
watch to anticipate every wish of his master—for the most 
devoted attachment to him, in prosperity and adversity, in 
health and sickness, an attachment al ways continued unto 
death, and frequently failing not, even when the once warm 
hand that patted him is clay cold; what—we had almost 
said—who can equal these charming familiars? Hungry 
though he be, he will leave his food for you; he will quit 
the strongest temptation for you; he will lay down his life 
for you. “Truly spake he who said, ‘man is the God of 
the dog.’” 

We have no doubt this little volume of near 400 pages is 
equally entertaining throughout ; and we commend it toall 
of our readers who have any taste for chance gleanings in 
the field of Natural History. 





NINEVEH AND ITs Remains: By Austen Henry Layard, 
Esq. George P. Putnam: New York. 1849. 


For a notice of this splendid work, we refer our readers 








to the letter of our New York correspondent, which has 
anticipated what we designed to say. 


















